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THE NORTH DAKOTA 
PRIMARIES 


EFEATED in its attempt to cap- 
D ture the Republican Party in Min- 
nesota, the Non-Partisan League 
has been victorious in the State which gave 
itbirth. In North Dakota the opposition to 
the League found a candidate in William 
Langer, a former member of the League, 
but now convinced of the danger inherent 
in its programme. Against Langer ran the 
present Non-Partisan League Governor 
of North Dakota, Lynn J. Frazier. For 
several days after the election the returns 
indicated that Langer was in the lead, 
but the tardy returns from the rural dis- 
tricts finally placed his opponent on top. 
The victory of Frazier will undoubtedly 
affect the results of the National election 
in North Dakota this coming fall. Re- 
publicans had hoped that the nomination 
of an anti-League ticket would assure the 
placing of North Dakota safely in the 
Republican column. Now there is a chance 
that the Republicans and the Democrats 
who are opposed to the Non-Partisan 
League will center their effort upon the 
election of a Democratic Governor and 
that this will indirectly be of benefit to 
the National Democratic ticket. 

A Republican leader who remained 
with the organization in 1912 recently 
said in the course of a conversation: 
“If the Progressives are looking for 
a justification of their movement, they 
can find it writ large in North and 
South Dakota. Here are two States, 
homogeneous in population and environ- 
ment, divided only by an imaginary po- 
litical line. But South Dakota has been 
under liberal and progressive political 
management. Therefore it has not suc- 
cumbed to the radicalism which has swept 
over its northern sister. In North Da- 
kota, however, the political machine 
refused to accept any of the doctrines of 
the newer politics, so when the break 
from the old order came, it came in the 
form of a political revolution. South Da- 
kota has been saved from the State So- 
cialism of North Dakota because it was 
sanely progressive.” Perhaps there is a 
lesson in this for Republican politicians 
who after 1912 and 1916 still appear to 
underestimate the vital force which under- 
lay the Progressive movement. 


THE WEEK 


THE CONQUEROR OF 
YELLOW FEVER 
A coincidentally with the news 
of the death in London on July 4 
of Major-General William C. Gorgas 
there has been published a report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation as to the war 
against yellow fever carried on the 
last two years under the supervision of 
General Gorgas in parts of Yucatan, 
Eeuador, and Brazil and on the Afri- 
can coast. The results have been re- 
markable, and the effectiveness of the 
fight is shown by comparative statistics ; 
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for instance, in Guayaquil (Ecuador) from 
January to June in 1919 the record of 
cases per month fell from eighty-five to 
none. 

The theory of mosquito infection as 
the cause of yellow fever was long since 
proved scientifically beyond dispute. 
General Gorgas, aided by Dr. Walter 
Reed and other young doctors and sol- 
diers who risked their lives in the ex- 
periments, established the fact beyond 
question in Cuba. At once that country, 
formerly a danger-spot of the horrible 
disease, was freed from its malign attack. 
More than one of the experimenters lost 
his life in establishing the theory—and 
wey died as patriotically as if they had 


fallen by German bullets. The world 
knows what followed in Panama; the 
great Canal could hardly have been con- 
structed before the discovery of General 
Gorgas—certainly not without terrible 
loss. To-day yellow fever has largely lost 
its terrors; it is not extinct, but in civil- 
ized lands with proper sanitary and pro- 
tective measures it has ceased to be a 
threat of widespread fatality, such as we 
had in New Orleans and elsewhere not 
so very many years ago. 

General Gorgas lived to see his service 
as “the world’s physician,” the “ soldier 
of humanity,” and the “ benefactor of 
mankind” (as he has been variously 
called) recognized by scientists, states- 
men, and, most of all, by his fellow- 
Americans. He was intensely sincere, 
a practical man with a patriotic and hu- 
mane vision, a saver of lives innumerable. 

Like yellow fever, typhoid has been 
dealt with marvelously by modern medical 
science ; a comparison between the com- 
parative immunity from typhoid of our 
army in the Great War with the terrible 
losses in the war with Spain is one of the 
most striking proofs. But typhus and bu- 
bonie plague are still seriously dangerous. 
Typhus is now raging in Serbia and Po- 
land. American doctors and nurses have 
done much to stay the epidemics, but 
conditions are still frightful. There could 
be no finer tribute to General Gorgas’s 
memory than the extension of American 
aid and relief in these epidemic-stricken 
lands. As to bubonic plague, spread 
largely by rats, we have lately received a 
statement from Surgeon-General Cum- 
ming showing that the plague now exists in 
three of our Southern ports and appears 
to be epidemic in Vera Cruz. He urges a 
general campaign for rat extermination 
and rat-proofing. We advise all interested 
to write for information to the Bureau of 
the Public Health Service at Washing 
ton. The Surgeon-General, it should ’ e 
added, states that there is no cause or 
alarm or panic, but reason to make condi- 
tions such as to forestall possible menace. 


IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 


ee an American has gone the cham- 
pionship of the tennis world. William 
T. Tilden, meeting Zenzo Shimidzu, the 


Japanese star, in the final round of the 
481 
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British singles championship tennis tour- 
nament at Wimbledon, defeated him in 
three straight sets : 6-4, 6-4, 13-11. This 
victory gave Mr. Tilden the right to 
challenge the then holder of the British 
championship, for in the British tourna- 
ment the title-holder does not “ play 
through.” He meets only the survivor of 
the grilling championship test. In the 
challenge round Mr. Tilden met Mr. 
Gerald L. Patterson, of Australia, and 
defeated him by a score of 2-6, 6-3, 6-2, 
6-4. (Mr. Patterson, by the way, is not 
left-handed, despite the reversed photo- 
graph.) To America also comes the 
doubles championship, for R. N. Will- 
iams and Charles 8. Garland, after beat- 
ing Tilden and William M. Johnston in 
the semi-finals, overcame the English 
pair, A. F. R. Kingseote and J. C. 
Parke, of the British Davis Cup Team. 
The woman’s singles championship went 
to Mile. Suzanne Lenglen, of France. 

The American players have still before 
them the elimination round for the Davis 
cup, which is now held in Australia, but 
for which England, France, and America 
are anxious to challenge. 

While this tournament was taking 
place in England, Yale was winning both 
the intercollegiate singles and the doubles 
championships at the Merion Cricket 
Club, Philadelphia. The winner of the 
intercollegiate singles was Maxwell Banks, 
who defeated Dwight Robinson, of Har- 
vard, in straight sets, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4. 

Less fortunate than our tennis players 
were our professional golfers who invaded 
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Great Britain and hoped to bring home 
the open golf championship. The two 
men upon whom America depended were 
Walter Hagen and James Barnes. Wal- 
ter Hagen, the present American open 
champion, failed to gain a place as 
even a serious contender for the British 
title. James Barnes did better, for he 
succeeded in landing in sixth place and 
was during much of the tournament a 
serious contender for the title. He was 
the runner-up in the last American open 
championship, in which he was defeated 
by Walter Hagen. 

On the water America and Great 
Britain have also met and are about to 
meet again. The Union Boat Crew of 
Boston, composed of Harvard graduates, 
entered the English Henley. In the 
American Henley this crew was a bad 
last. And in the British event it failed 
to win a place in any of the final heats, 
although it seems to have impressed 
British rowing men with its pluck and 
ability. The last time the -Union Boat 
Crew went abroad it competed with 
Harvard for final honors in the British 
regatta. This was just before the out- 
break of the war. 

The overshadowing international event 
on the water is of course the approach- 
ing contest between the Shamrock IV 
and the Resolute. Both yachts are now 
hauled out to be measured, and then, 
after a brief rest, the races for the 
America’s cup will take place off Sandy 
Hook. Students of the sport of yacht 
racing are inclined to believe that the 
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Shamrock IV, if it does not win, will at 
least give the America’s cup defender 
the hardest race of the long struggle for 
the ungainly looking cup which has 
meant so much to the yachting world for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. 


COUNT BERNSTORFF’S 
TESTIMONY 
oe “the book of the week” is 
“My Three Years in America,” by 
Count Johann von Bernstorff, late Ger- 
man Ambassador at Washington. In it 
readers will turn at once te seek three tes- 
timonies—that concerning the Ambassa- 
dor himself in connection with the Lusi- 
tania massacre ; that concerning President 
Wilson; and any incidental testimony 
concerning ex-President Roosevelt. 

As to the first, we have this astound- 
ing disclosure : 

I took upon myself to issue the adver- 
tisement as from the German Ambas- 
sador. It ran as follows: “Travelers 
intending to embark for an Atlantic 
voyage are reminded that a state of 
war exists between Germany and her 
Allies and Great Britain and her Allies. 
... Travelers sailing in the war zone in 
ships of Great Britain or her Allies do 
so at their own risk.” This notice was 
intended to appear in the press on April 
24 and the two following Saturdays. 

. . - Owing to technical difficulties the 
communiqué was not actually published 
until May 1—the very date on which 
the Lusitania left New York Harbor. 
This conjunction was bound to appear 
intentional rather than fortuitous, and 
even to-day the majority of Ameri- 
cans believe that I must have known 
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Satterfield in the Tuscaloosa News and Times-Gazette 


I itzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








BREAK THE JAM! 


Thomas in the Detroit News 
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THE DELEGATE COMES HOME 


- From B. H. Knight, Detroit, Mich. 


WALKING THE PLANK 
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beforehand of the design to torpedo the 

Lusitania. 

They do certainly so believe. 

As to the Ambassador’s relations with 
President Wilson we read : 

After the first battle of the Marne 
President Wilson consistently main- 
tained that a decision was no longer 
possible by force of arms. This view, 
which I also shared, gave us some com- 
mon ground, upon which . . . we were 
able . . . to work together. 

Mr. Wilson later further defined his 
own attitude : 

The President made a statement on 
the lines of his proclamation of neutral- 
ity... . My reply that the American 
neutrality seemed to us to be tinged 
with sympathy for our enemies Mr. 
Wilson contradicted emphatically. .. . 

Until the 31st January, 1917, the 
President had striven to be neutral. ... 
He always resisted the pressure of the 
Entente parties. 

As to Mr. Roosevelt, we read : 

Bryan spoke to me .. . concerning 
Lusitania incident. His influence will, 
in any case, be exercised in favor of 
peace. ‘This influence is great, as Wilson 
depends on Bryan for his re-election. 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, is beating 
the patriotic drum. ... 

Wilson gave particular force to his 
remarks by pointing out that the lead- 
ers of the opposition, Roosevelt, Lodge 
& Company, desired war with Germany, 
which he was quite unable to understand. 
The volume leaves the reader with a 

perfectly clear notion that had Roosevelt 
been President war would have been 
declared on Germany when it should 
have been. 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN’S 
RETIREMENT 


r pe resignation because of ill health 

of Sir Robert Borden as Prime Min- 
ister of Canada is a very real event. It 
removes from the head of a neighboring 
Government a man who has well known 
how to carry out his Premiership. 

Sir Robert is a lawyer; he has had 
extensive practice in the Nova Scotian 
and Canadian Supreme Courts. He has 
also been engaged in a number of cases 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Imperial Privy Council. He has long 
represented the city and county of Hali- 
fax in the Dominion Parliament. In 
1901 the Conservatives of the House of 
Commons elected him their leader, sue- 
ceeding Sir Charles Tupper. In 1911 Sir 
Robert became Premier. He was the first 
overseas Minister to receive a summons 
to attend a meeting of the British Cab- 
inet. 

During the war he was the repre- 
sentative of Canada in the Imperial War 
Cabinet, and throughout those critical 
years for the British Empire was a patri- 
otic leader, as may be gathered from his 
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words three years ago on the occasion of 
the Canadian Semi-Centennial : 


During the half-century which now 
draws to a close Canada has come to 
a fuller knowledge of her heritage and 
of the responsibility which it entails, to 
a clearer consciousness of national pur- 
pose, to a firmer. confidence in her 
destiny. ... 

In 1866, the year before our confeder- 
ation was born, Prussia snatched from 
Austria the hegemony of the German 
states and tosk her first step along 
the awful path that has led her to 
the relentless issue which she forced 
upon humanity three years ago. Her 
challenge to civilization and human 
freedom is being answered beyond the 
seas by the free democracies of the 
world. Among them Canada has wor- 
thily taken her place and proudly borne 
her part. Thus would they have wished 
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SIR ROBERT BORDEN 


it who in 1867 laid the foundation of 

our liberties. 

Let us with resolute spirit so maintain 
our purpose and our effort that in the 
last and greatest chapter of humanity’s 
striving and triumph it saall be recorded 
of Canada that, as at the first she never 
hesitated, so to the end she never fal- 
tered. 

Under Sir Robert and with the exigen- 
cies of the war demands upon it, the 
Government of Canada, like that in the 
home country, became a Coalition Gov- 
ernment, and so strong has its influence 
been that, instead of splitting apart into 
Conservative and Liberal parties, it is to 
represent a new party, the Coalition 
party. It faces, however, as does the 
Lloyd George combination in England, 
an aggressive and increasingly powerful 
Liberal party with a more definite pro- 
gramme than that of its opponents. Like 
the English Liberal party under Mr. 
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Asquith, the Canadian Liberals enjoy 
the leadership of a remarkable though 
much younger man, MacKenzie King. 
The Liberals are viewed with favor by 
the United Farmers’ party. Both advo- 
cate a reduction of the tariff. This doubt- 
less will be a chief issue should a general 
election shortly be held. 


HY PHENISM—IRISH 
STYLE 


URING the war we in America 
D discovered the danger of hyphen- 
ism. We found that it struck at 
the unity and integrity of the Nation. 
The hyphenated Americans of German 
birth or ancestry were those citizens who 
held allegiance in their hearts to another 
country than the one they professed to 
regard as their own. They wanted the 
American Government to act, not in the 
interest of the American Nation, but in 
the interest of Germany. They organ- 
ized to persuade or compel America to 
stand by Germany because they or their 
ancestors came from Germany. They 
tried to use political influence in behalf 
of Germany, not Weause they believed 
in American ideals, but because they 
cherished German sentiment. They were 
not straight Americans§they were hy- 
phenated Americans, German-A mericans. 
Hyphenism did not arise during the 
war; its danger appeared then, but it 
had existed, unheeded, for years. It was 
just as evil a thing when it was unheeded 
as it was when its danger was discovered. 
It would never have been a danger if it 
had been recognized before the crisis 
appeared. 

Hyphenism is hyphenism, whatever the 
hyphen may fasten to the American cit- 
izen, whether it is allegiance to Germany 
or allegiance to any other foreign country, 
and it is dangerous to the unity and 
integrity of the Nation, whether it seems 
dangerous or not. The hyphenated Amer- 
ican is not a straight American. The 
German-American is not. Neither is the 
Irish-American. 

Recently there have been signs of the 
danger of Irish-Americanism. We have 
seen men calling themselves American 
citizens trying to influence the policies of 
American political parties to suit the 
propaganda of an Irish agitator in the 
interest of Ireland and because of attachi- 
ment, not to America, but to Ireland. 

A protest against this Irish form of 
hyphenism was raised before the Platform 
Committee of the Democratic Convention 
by a member of Congress from Texas, 
Representative Tom Connally. And it 
came with all the greater force because :t 
came from an American of Irish descent. 
In a hearing by the Committee, Repre- 
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sentative Connally, declaring that the 
proposed plank pledging the party to 
official recognition of the Republic of 
Ireland was not the proper expression 
for the Convention, said : 

“T am an American, although my an- 
cestors were of Irish blood. I am not an 
Irish-American. I am simply an Ameri- 
can. I am against any kind of hyphenated 
Irish, German, or British,” he continued, 
in spite of hisses from the propagandists. 
“T stand for Americanism.” 

As some of the most effective leaders 
on behalf of Americanism against Ger- 
man-Americanism were men of German 
descent, so we hope it will prove that 
some of the most effective leaders on 
behalf of Americanism against Irish- 
Americanism will be of Irish blood. 

We Americans have had our lesson. 
We ought not to forget it. We want no 
hyphenism here. 


HURRY AND SCURRY 


HERE is the old leisure, the old 
W jog-trot, the ancient habit of go- 

as-you-please? The hurry and 
scurry that have become, unhappily, so 
much a part of our National conscious- 
ness, particularly*in large cities, are like 
to wreck our nerves if we are not on our 
guard. 

A friend of ours recently decided that 
what he needed more than anything else, 
after his buffetings with the perilous 
waves of Manhattan, was the tonic of a 
roadside walk. People jeered at him— 
yes, positively jeered—when he made the 
suggestion ; and in his pitiful search for 
companionship he could find no one who 
was willing to wander forth with him at 
a slow pace. “I will take you in my 
car,” said one potential companion. “ But 
I do not wish to ride,” answered our 
friend ; “I want to stretch my legs and 
feed and invite my soul in the way that 
men were intended to do since the begin- 
ning of time.” “ You will be run over,” 
cautioned many. And, true enough—that 
proved to be his imminent danger when 
he set forth—alone. 

And he was thought to be eccentric on 
his strange pilgrimage. Hurrying motor- 
ists, attracted by what they thought was 
his plight, were constantly inviting him 
to jump in and take a lift. When he at- 
tempted to explain to them that he pre- 
ferred to ramble, they thought he referred 
to his tongue instead of to his legs, and 
hastened on again, winking at one an. 
other, glad to be rid of so foolish a fel- 
low. When they were not asking him to 
sit beside them in their gorgeous ma- 
chines, they were almost knocking him 
down in their riotous scramble to get— 
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where? Heaven only knows. We fear 
that they themselves hardly knew. 

Speed has become the National disease. 
There is nothing pleasanter than -motor- 
ing under the right conditions; but 
seldom can one find a chauffeur who will 
glide through the green country at the 
proper gait. Always he must overtake the 
ear just ahead of him—and there is al- 
ways a car just ahead of him! Sudden 
turns in the’road bring into immediate 
view other automobiles rushing ahead like 
mad ; and it gets to be a game to catch 
up with them, blow one’s horn, and whiz 
past, as if something were to be. gained 
by the trick. 

What does it all mean? Is it possible 
that our nerves are forever on edge, and 
that we have to hurry in order not to 
break down? The clamor of the coun- 
try on a week-end is hideous; and 
we think the silent hills must smile as 
they watch us pitiful humans rushing 
through the valleys, this way and that, 
mad to beat some one else to a goal that 
means nothing when we arrive there. 

A return to that large leisure and ease 
which our forefathers knew would be a 
salutary thing for America. We are al- 
together too keen about getting nowhere 
in particular ; and then equally keen to 
get away again instanter. 


AMBASSADORS PLENI- 
POTENTIAL 
Tie Secretary of State took the 


letter of introduction from his 

visitor’s hand and glanced at the 
signature. Then he turned back to the 
first page of the letter and read it all 
carefully. It was from a friend of many 
years’ standing. When he had finished, 
he looked up and said : 

‘“* Bob Brainerd says you wish to be ap- 
pointed ambassador to England, France, 
and Sweden. Is that right ?” 

“* Bob says what ?” his visitor exclaimed. 
“Of course I have not come here on any 
such wild goose chase as that! I am just 
back from ten years in the Arctic, and I 
ran into Bob at Chevy Chase and told 
him I was planning a trip to Europe. 
Bob said: ‘I will give you a letter to 
the Secretary of State. He is an old 
friend of mine, and will get you your 
credentials in short order.’ I hope I did 
not trespass too much on your time and 
kindness by accepting Bob’s offer and 
seeking your personal assistance in put- 
ting through my passport in a hurry.” 

The Secretary smiled. “ Not at all. 
But Bob’s right. Wedo not give pass- 
ports any more; we give credentials—to 
ambassadors plenipotential.” 

The Secretary’s visitor looked very 
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much puzzled. “I do not quite under- 
stand,” he said. 

“T am afraid a great deal has hap- 
pened while you were away in the Arctic,” 
the Secretary went on. “ In the ten years 
since the Great War we have made quite 
a few improvements in our methods of 
handling international relations. One of 
the most significant changes, though per- 
haps at first it may seem unimportant, is 
the change we made in our treatment of 
American travelers. We used to give 
them passports for their protection in 
foreign lands. We now give them. ambas- 
sadorships for another purpose, for the 
protection of themselves and their coun- 
try.” 

“T am afraid I still do not quite 
understand,” said the Secretary’s puzzled 
visitor. 

“International relations,” said the 
Secretary, “ are in great measure the sum 
total of individual relationships. When 
an American runs across a courteous 
Frenchman or meets an Englishman at 
his golf club who turns out to be the 
best of good sports, unconsciously that 
American’s estimate of France and Eng- 
land is due for a rise. For this reason we ° 
are trying to impress upon all our citi- 
zens in foreign lands that everything they 
do reacts upon the reputation of their 
country. The only men and women who 
can really sell the American idea to our 
friends overseas are those who rub elbows 
with the citizens of foreign countries 
themselves. It requires the President’s 
signature and the Senate’s approval to 
make a man ambassador plenipotentiary. 
But every John Smith in foreign lands 
is an ambassador plenipotential for good 
or for evil whether he wants the job or 
not. Our present system merely gives to 
John Smith a title for a position he 
has always unconsciously held. We are 
hoping that this title will make John 
Smith think a little bit harder than he 
has done in the past of the effect of his 
actions upon the nation to which he 
owes allegiance.” 

“ Mr. Secretary,” his visitor said, “ I 
am grateful to you for this explanation 
and the kindness which you have shown 
me. I will do the best I can to live up to 
my credentials as an American ambas- 
sador.” 

The Secretary pressed a button; an 
attendant entered. “Take this gentle- 
man,” said the Secretary, “to the Am- 
bassadorial Division and see that his ere- 
dentials to England, France, and Sweden 
are put through as soon as possible.” He 
shook his visitor’s hand. ‘ Good-day, sir, 
and thank Bob for sending you to me 
with a letter of introduction. I am always 
glad to do what I can for the friend of 
an old friend.” 





THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
ITS CANDIDATES AND PLATFORM 





I—OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS: AN EDITORIAL 


America ; a wonderful experiment 

for a nation whose history has been 
one of wonderful experiments. A hundred 
iillion people of various races, vocations, 
traditions, faiths, temperaments, are to 
«letermine, not merely who shall be Presi- 
dent for the next four years, Mr. Hard- 
ing or Mr. Cox; not merely to which party 
we shall intrust the Government for the 
next four years, the Republican or the 
Democratic ; but how we shall solve a set 
of problems more complicated than this 
Nation, or perhaps any nation, has ever 
before confronted. Even to state them 
fairly in a brief article is difficult. But 
whether we will or not, we men and women 
are to decide to whom we will give a 
power of attorney to deal with them for 
us. And on their action may depend, not 
only the welfare of this Nation and per- 
haps the peace of the world, but the com- 
fort of our homes and the future, and 
possibly the lives of our families. In this 
article we attempt not to solve but to 
define these problems. 

I. A policy of National isolation is no 
longer possible. On the sixth day of 
April, 1917, America officially decided 
that the European war concerned us, 
and on that day action. was taken by the 
President and the Congress which for all 
time committed the United States to 
some measure of co-operation with the 
other Great Powers in making this world 
a safe and wholesome place in which to 
live. By the public messages of the 
President, by the united action of the 
people, the United States has ratified and 
confirmed that decision. It shares with 
Belgium, France, England, and Italy in 
the glory of the victory; and it also 
shares with them the responsibility which 
that victory imposes on those who won 
it. We could not if we would, we would 
not if we could, undo what we have done. 
The individual can never retrace his 
steps; no more can a Nation. The 
grown.man sometimes sighs for the care- 
less freedom of his boyhood, but he can- 
not be a boy again. The nation once 
entering into a world partnership cannot 
dissolve the partnership and return to a 
selfish isolation. We have to determine, 
not whether we will be a part of the 
world and take our share in world affairs, 
but what that share shall be. Two plans 
are put before us: The Paris plan and 
the Hague plan; the plan of President 
Wilson proposed in 1919, and the plan 
of President McKinley and of President 
Roosevelt proposed in 1899-1907. 

The Paris plan proposes a partnership 
of the civilized nations with a Parliament 
to diseuss all international affairs but 
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to determine nothing, and an Executive 
Council with power to act for the nations 
and to call on them for soldiers to en- 
force its decisions, and it proposes to 
undertake the organization of an Inter- 
national Court’in the early future. The 
Hague plan also proposes a Parliament 
with advisory powers, but also for the im- 
mediate completion of the organization of 
the International Court already partially 
organized, to interpret international law 
and apply its principles in specific ques- 
tions submitted to it. This plan leaves 
each nation to determine for itself what 
part, if any, it will take in enforcing the 
opinions of the Parliament and the de- 
cisions of the Court. 

We, the people of the United States, 
have to decide which of these plans we 
will adopt. The Democratic party recom- 
mends the Paris plan; the Republican 
party recommends the Hague plan. 

Il. The American people, after half a 
century of agitation of the temperance 
problem, have, by the method prescribed 
by the Constitution, taken away the con- 
trol over alcohol as a beverage from the 
States and given it to the Nation, and at 
the same time and by the same process 
have adopted what is for the Nation a 
practical pledge of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors; and an act has 
been passed by Congress to make that 
decision effective. The court of last resort 
has decided that this Amendment to the 
Constitution was constitutionally adopted 
and that the law to make it effective is itself 
Constitutional. Congress can modify the 
law, but Congress cannot modify the Con- 
stitution. The people have assumed the 
responsibility for dealing with the drink 
traffic and cannot rid themselves of that 
responsibility except by repealing the 
Constitutional Amendment. But laws 
and constitutions do not enforce them- 
selves. It would be politically possible 
for Congress to leave the enforcement of 
the laws wholly to the States ; it might be 
politically practicable for Congress to 
enact a law which would leave the rigor- 
ous enforcement wholly to the States; 
and how effective the enforcement of any 
National law would be depends wholly on 
the executive, and in the last analysis on 
the President. 

To which party do the people of the 
United States who have decided upon 
prohibition desire to leave the enforce- 
ment of prohibition—to the party which 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson has 
been afraid of centralized power and the 
advocate of States’ rights, or to the party 
which since the days of Abraham Lincoln 
has been the advocate of a strong Na- 
tional Government? The nomination of 


Mr. Cox, of Ohio, for the Presidency by 
the Democratic party as we go to press 
indicates that if the Democratic party 
should carry the election the Federal 
Executive would not personally be in 
favor of a very vigorous enforcement of 
Federal prohibition. 

III. Our organized industries have 
been disorganized by the war. Men with 
money hesitate to invest it in organizing 
new industries or in reorganizing the 
old. Men whose only capital is their mus- 
cles or their brains have long thought that 
they were not receiving their fair share 
of the profits of organized industries and 
that the time is apt for claiming a larger 
share. Guild industries may be revised ; 
small stores may come back to take the 
places from which they have been 
crowded by the great department stores ; 
co-operation in industry and in its profits 
may have a new trial. But we cannot go 
back from the railway to the stage-coach 
nor from the factory to the hand loom. 
Organized industry has come to stay. It 
is more economic, more efficient, more 
hygienic, more profitable. Yet the old 
autocracy of capital will not, must not, 
be re-established. How can we reorganize 
our disorganized industries so as to pro- 
mote in them the spirit and conduct them 
by the methods of democracy, and also 
retain in them the economic and moral ad- 
vantages of the old organizations, is per- 
haps the most important problem of the im- 
mediatefuture. Forthis purpose two plans, 
though not clearly defined, are proposed. 

We may discourage all private organ- 
izations of industry ; may assume that big 
business in private hands tends to monop- 
oly, and is therefore always perilous to 
the community ; we may leave the farmer 
undisturbed on his farm and the tailor 
and the shoemaker in their shops, but 
may prohibit great industrial combina- 
tions and give to the Government a mo- 
nopoly of all such great industries as the 
railways, the telegraphs, the mines, and the 
factories, as we have already given to it 
a monopoly in the carriage of the mails. 
Or we may encourage and promote pri- 
vate enterprise, permit combinations both 
of laborers and capitalists, inspire in them 
the spirit of co-operation, give to all who 
are engaged in them some share both in 
their control and in their profits, and 
empower Government to exercise sucli 
regulation of them as may be necessary 
to protect the interest of both the part- 
ners and the general public. We have to 
decide next Ronies in which of these 
two directions we wish to move and which 
of the two great parties will best facilitate 
the industrial progress we desire. 

IV. The era of high prices ought not 
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to have taken us by surprise. Millions of 
men formerly engaged in producing 
wealth have within the last six years been 
engaged in destroying it. Millions of 
acres that were producing food have been 
devastated by the war and other millions 
have lain idle because the farmers had 
turned soldiers. We needed money, and 
our country has created millions of paper 
promises to pay, the value of which is 
based, not on gold in bank vaults, but on 
the credit of the country. They will all 
be paid. But meanwhile the necessaries 
of life have been decreased and the money 
with which to buy them has been increased 
in volume. Unscrupulous individuals 
have taken advantage of the situation by 
creating an artificial demand or by play- 
ing upon the fears and the ignorance of 
the public. Profiteering this has been 
called; it should be called extortion. 
How to inerease production, to decrease 
the volume of paper money, and to pun- 
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ish and to prevent extortion is a fourth 
problem which confronts us. And it will 
require a combination of honesty, cour- 
age, and wisdom to solve it. 

V. Taxation is burdensome and the 
method of collecting it is irritating. It 
cannot but be burdensome, because the 
necessary expenses of government have 
enormously increased, Perhaps it must 
always be irritating; we none of us like 
to pay taxes. 

ut some of the expenses of government 
can certainly be diminished, the number 
of clerical employees reduced, and perhaps 
the methods of collection improved. On 
which of the two great parties will we 
devolve this duty ? 


Such are the five great problems which 
confront us as a Nation. 

What shall be our future relations with 
other great world Powers? 

How shall we compel obedience by the 
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lawless to the prohibition policy which 
we have enacted into law? 

How shall we reorganize our industries 
so as to make them more democratic in 
spirit, more peaceful in administration, 
more profitable to the entire community 
in result ? 

What shall we do to increase produe- 
tion and reduce the inflation of the cur- 
rency ? 

What shall we do to lessen the burdens 
and improve the methods of taxation ? 

The Government cannot solve these 
problems without the co-operation of the 
people. But neither can the people solve 
them without the co-operation of the 
Government. Which party do we wish to 
lead us in dealing with these problems— 
the party of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Grover Cleveland, and Woodrow 
Wilson ; or the party of Alexander 
Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, William 
McKinley, azd Theodore Roosevelt ? 


II—THE CONVENTION: A SUMMARY 


FTER prolonged balloting, com- 

parable only to that which pre- 

ceded the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912, the Democratic party in 
Convention assembled at San Francisco 
nominated as its candidate for the Presi- 
dency James Middleton Cox, of Ohio. 
The time was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, July 6—which is equiva- 
lent to six o’clock New York time. The 
Convention was in session eight days, 
and only on the forty-fourth ballot was 


- the hard-fought struggle won. Through- 


out the contest had been one between 
MeAdoo, Cox, and Palmer, the last a 
rather poor third, but still strong enough 
to prevent decisive gains by his two 
opponents. 

On Monday morning, when the rest 
of us were celebrating Fourth of July, 
the Convention balloted for several hours 
without agreement, and with no very 
clear hope of agreement, although slight 
diminution of Mr. McAdoo’s total and 
increases of Governor Cox’s total fore- 
shadowed the final break. On the thirty- 
fourth ballot, for instance, Cox had 42014 
and McAdoo 379%, a decided change 
from the twenty-sixth, in which McAdoo 
led with 42414, while Cox had 371. 

Tired with seven hours of voting and 
shouting, the Convention adjourned to 
half-past eight in the evening. The strug- 
gle was still vigorous for awhile, but at 
midnight the break came. Mr. Palmer 
released his supporters. For two ballots 
it seemed as if the gain were about equal 
to MeAdoo and Cox. But on the forty- 
second ballot Cox had 540144, McAdoo 
427; on the forty-third Cox 518 and 
McAdoo 412. On the forty-fourth came 
the landslide already indicated. It is said 
that Cox had 738214, McAdoo 267 ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the exact vote was 
never recorded, for the nomination was 
a quickly made nnanimous by acclama- 
ion. 


The fight made by Mr. AcAdoo’s sup- 
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porters was a remarkable one, considering 
the fact that they had only his tacit con- 
sent to the use of his name following an 
explicit public declaration that personally 
he did not desire the honor. The reasons 
for this valiant support of Mr. McAdoo 
are stated as follows by the correspond- 
ent of the New York “Sun and Herald :” 

The resolution of the real friends of 
President Wilson in this Convention that 
he shall not be humiliated by the old- 
time bosses whose hostility is a byword ; 
the unyielding character of the dry sen- 
timent of the Convention, unalterably 
opposed to Cox; the disposition of the 
progressive elements to accept in Mc- 
Adoo Wilson progressiveness ; the ear- 
nest efforts of the majority of women here 
for McAdoo ; and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all from a political standpoint, 
the very concrete support of the rail- 
road brotherhoods oan other powerful 
labor union units. 

Governor Cox’s nomination seems to 
be based partly on his genuine ability, 
partly on the feeling that it may be good 
Democratic policy to fight for Ohio with 
an Ohio man pitted against an Ohio man, 
partly because on the prohibition ques- 
tion he is regarded as “ mildly wet,” partly 
because of his record as a war Governor. 
In placing him in nomination Judge J. 
G. Johnson, of Ohio, said, among other 
things : : 

With Cox as your candidate, Ohio is 
Democratic, and with Ohio Democratic, 
victory is yours. . . . The last time he 
was the only man on the Democratic 
ticket who was elected, and he is stronger 
now. [doubt if there are many instances 
in which a chief executive has made the 
sure and steady advance in the confi- 
dence and esteem and ripened judgment 
of his fellow-citizens of all classes that 
this man has made in Ohio. 

Elsewhere we publish some account of 
Governor Cox’s life and work. 


At the end of a full week of agitation 
and uncertainty the National Democratic 
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Convention, at San Franciseo, had ad- 
journed over Sunday. The one thing 
accomplished up to the Saturday night 
adjournment, close to midnight, was the 
adoption of a platform in which it was 
hoped that the sharp corners of hostility 
had been skillfully turned so that, al- 
though it certainly would not please 
every one, it would not fatally alienate 
any large section of the party. Elsewhere 
we comment on that platform. 

The whole tone of the Convention, in 
action and discussion, was one of oppor- 
tunism and of a desire to “ walk softly” 
as within the party lines. This is quite 
consistent with the keynote s of 
Chairman Homer Cummings, of the Na- 
tional Committee, as Temporary Chair- 
man, on which we commented last week, 
and with the less forceful address of the 
Permanent Chairman, Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, of Arkansas. For it is always 
plain policy to “point with pride” to 
one’s own party and point with scorn and 
invective to the opposing party ; while at 
the same time the delegates may hedge 
as far as possible on future action, policy, 
and principles. So also with the Conven- 
tion’s attitude toward President Wilson. 
It would be practically unthinkable for 
the Democratic party to go into the cam- 
paign without enthusiastically indorsing 
the man who has held as their leader the 
Presidential office for two terms, and 
their approval of his course and conduct 
in platform and their special personal 
message to him were matters of course. 
But underneath the surface there were 
plenty of indications that the delegates 


_were unwilling to go before the people as 


bound hard and fast to the idea of one- 
man rule of the party. Mr. Bryan was 
the most conspicuous illustration of this 
feeling, but there were plenty of others. 
Thus the force of “ Wilson influence” 
at the Convention (so far as there was 
such influence) seems not to have been 
either personal allegiance or “spiritual 
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influence,” as some have termed it, but 
plain “good politics””—the feeling that 
the party must stand on its record, uphold 
its Administration, and present a united 
front. 

As to the choice of candidates, when 
the adjournment of Saturday took place 
two theories prevailed. One was that the 
three leading candidates—McAdoo, Cox, 
and Palmer—had reached a complete 
block, and that over Sunday some sort of 
combination on one of the numerous 
“dark horses ” must be reached. Of just 
what principle of grouping or combina- 
tion of diverging elements was possible 
there seemed at that time no plausible 
indication. At the Republican Conven- 
tion the failure to adjourn when the 
block of the leading candidates was at 
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its height is believed by those who know 
the inside facts to have prevented the 
otherwise extremely probable nomination 
of General Wood and to have aided the 
quick formation of the Harding combina- 
tion. In San Francisco the feeling was 
that adjournment would work just the 
other way ; that is, would aid agreement 
on a less conspicuous person than one of 
the big three. On the other hand, there 
were not lacking those who predicted that 
the two-thirds majority necessary to nom- 
inate in a Democratic Convention would 
make it impracticable to combine on any 
man who had been getting a small num- 
ber of ballots, and that the logical out- 
come would be that the tired delegates, 
anxious to get home, would stampede to 
one of the “ big three.” At one time the 
leader of the Cox forces, Mr. E. H. 
Moore, of Ohio, declared: * I have been 
in politics for thirty years and attended 
many conventions during that period, but 
I have never seen such a grasshopper 
convention as this. With the exception 
of six or seven States the delegates are 
jumping around like fleas.” And Gov- 
ernor Smith, of New York, later said, 
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It is all a hopeless tangle.” Predictions 
were not wanting that even Monday’s 
session might not unloose the tangle ; 
and, as we have seen, it was actually 
Tuesday morning when Governor Cox 
was nominated. Efforts to get President 
Wilson to intervene were met by a flat 
refusal on his part to influence the dele- 
gates in any one’s behalf. 

An analysis of the twenty-two ballots 
taken up to the Saturday adjournment 
shows that McAdoo gained from 266 on 
the first ballot to 386 on the ninth, then 
fell off gradually to 327% on the nine- 
teenth, and rose to his maximum up to 
that time, 39514, on the twenty-first, drop- 
ping to 37214 on the twenty-second. Cox’s 
upward trend was slower and steadier, 
from 134 on the first ballot to 46814 on 
the fifteenth, thence (varying up and down 
slightly) to 430 on the twenty-second. 
Palmer started with 256, reached 26714 
on the seventh, and had 16614 on the 
twenty-second. No one of the nine other 
principal candidates, to say nothing of 
the numerous persons who had scattering 
votes, showed any considerable strength— 
the high-water mark was the 109 votes 
received by Governor Smith, of New 
York, on the very first ballot. The re- 
sults of some of the later ballots have 
already been given. 

To add to the complexity of the “ dark 
horse” situation as it appeared on Mon- 
day morning, William J. Bryan, recov- 
ering from his physical and emotional 
exhaustion after his supreme effort to 
outargue the adanfant Platform Commit- 
tee on the prohibition and League ques- 
tions, rattled off to reporters a list of 
men any one of whom, said he, “will 
stand a much better chance of election 
than any of those now prominently men- 
tioned.” Here is the list: 


Senator Owen of Oklahoma, James 
W. Gerard, Secretary Meredith, Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis of the United States 
Supreme Court, Senator David I. Walsh 
of MI assachusetts, ex-Governor Thomas 
M. Campbell of Texas, Representative 
Henry T. Rainey of Illinois, Judge 
Samuel Seabury of New York, ex- 
Governor Joseph W. Folk of Missouri, 
ex-Senator Shafroth of Colorado, and 
Ambassador Sharpe of Ohio. 


Another illustration of Mr. Bryan’s 
recovered buoyancy was his airy dis- 
missal of the decision of the Convention 
to side-step the wet-and-dry question 
without a word—constructive, destruc- 
tive, or instructive. Mr. Bryan’s view, 
after his exasperating defeat had been 
philosophically accepted, was: “ We kept 
out a wet plank by our effort to get in a 
dry plank. We made impossible the 
nomination of a wet candidate for 
President.” This statement can hardly 
be said to be confirmed by the event, for 
Cox is generally regarded by both 
“wets” and “drys” as a “ wet” candi- 
date. 

An innovation in the methods of con- 
ventions was the plan adopted to facili- 
tate action, but, it must be confessed, 
without hastening a quick decision, 
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although, as Mr. Bryan might say, if it 
had not been adopted the San Francisco 
Convention might have lasted a week 
longer than it did. This was to have the 
nominating speeches proceed while the 
battle of the planks was waging in com- 
mittee, then proceed to adopt the plat- 
form, then turn back to the candidates 
and proceed to ballot. It worked out 
pretty well; the Platform Committee 
fought out its terrific battles in seclusion, 
and the nominating orators enjoyed 
themselves hugely for the greater part of 
two sessions, eloquently presenting the 
merits of the dozen or more aspirants for 
the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple. There is no need of summarizing at 
this distance of time these fervent eulo- 
gies, which were of the ordinary conven- 
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tion type. Nor is it necessary to describe 
the demonstrations on floor and in gallery 
by which it is always customary to em- 
ploy mass psychology to aid in party and 
— glorification and excitement. 
ome of the bursts of enthusiasm were 
spontaneous and sincere; others were 
machine-made and prearranged. 

The number of women present as dele- 
gates in this Convention was much greater 
than at Chicago. Several women made 
seconding speeches, and generally with 
credit to themselves, although there was 
certainly no such single efféctive speech 
as that of Mrs. Douglas Robinson at 
the Republican Convention. The news- 
paper correspondents say that the women 
delegates showed much astute political 
ability ; that they were by no means mere 
lookers-on or dummies. An amusing illus- 
tration of this is found in the story of one 
lady who had written a speech seconding 
a certain candidate, but found that some 
other lady had been chosen for that pur- 
pose ; so she simply changed the name in 
her address, and sought and obtained the 
chance to deliver it in behalf of another 
candidate. Another woman delegate i: 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IN SESSION IN THE AUDITORIUM 


said to have “stolen” her State delega- 
tion from its chairman—that is, to have 
“steered” part, at least, of the delegation 
to vote for another candidate than that 
chosen by the “boss.” Still another is 
said to have shown some physical prowess 
in a difference of opinion as to whose sup- 
port her State banner should be dragged. 
A striking and _ serious recognition 
by the Democrats of the new place of 


women in political life is seen in the 
decision that hereafter the National Com- 
mittee shall be composed of one man and 
one woman from each State—a recogni- 
tion of full sex equality in the party. The 
Convention also urged the Governors of 
three States to call special sessions of 
the Legislatures to act on the Suffrage 
Amendment and expressed the hope that 
thereby the thirty-sixth State to complete 


the necessary three-fourths of the States 
to ratify the Amendment might be found. 

As has already been announced, we 
shall at the earliest possible date lay 
before our readers a special article descrip- 
tive of the entire sessions of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at San Francisco from 
the pen of Mr. S. A. Cotillo, a member 
of the New York State Senate and him- 
self a delegate in the Convention. 


ITI—THE PLATFORM: AN INTERPRETATION 


tempts toadd planks from the floor 

of the Convention, the Democratic 
platform was adopted without change as 
it came from the Platform Committee. 
soth “ wets ” and “drys” tried to insert 
a declaration on prohibition. The “ drys,” 
led by Mr. Bryan, wanted the Convention 
to claim party credit for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and to pledge the party to 
strict enforeement without abatement of 
the present law; while the “ wets” 
wanted a declaration for the “ rights of 
the States” and for the legalization of 
home-made liquors. Each proposal was 
defeated by about the same majority 
on a roll-call of the delegates. By the 
silence of the Democratic as well as the 


|: spite of vigorous debate and at- 


Republican platform prohibition is thus 
eliminated as a formally acknowledged 
issue from the Presidential campaign. 
The efforts of Mr. Bryan to modify the 
plank on the League of Nations, a plank 
for a National Government newspaper, 
a plank against profiteering, and a plank 
against universal military training were 
also defeated, as was the attempt on the 
part of some delegates to get “ recogni- 
tion ” for the “ Irish Republic.” The fact 
that these proposals were made gave the 
impression that the Democratic delegates 
were more interested in the platform than 
the Republican delegates; but they also 
gave the impression that the Democratic 
party counsels were more divided than 
the Republican. 


Sending its greetings to President 
Wilson, whose Administration’s achieve- 
ments it “ hails with patriotic pride,” and 
saluting “ the mighty people of this grea‘ 
Republic,” the Democratic Convention 
declares its adherence to “the funda- 
mental progressive principles of social, 
economic, and industrial justice and ad- 
vanee” and its purpose to resume the 
work of translating those principles into 
effective laws which was begun by the 
Democratic Administration, but was in- 
terrupted by the war. 

With regard to the League of Nations, 
which is the subject of the first plank of 
the platform, the Democrats, pronounce 
it “the surest, if not the only, practica- 
ble means of maintaining the permanent 
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peace of the world and terminating the 
insufferable burden of great military and 
naval establishments.” It was for this, 
they say, that America “spent her blood 
and treasure ;” it was this that constituted 
the condition on which the armistice was 
granted. Itis because the Treaty and the 
Covenant are so “ near akin to previously 
expressed American ideals” that the 
Democrats felicitate the President-and his 
associates on their “ exceptional achieve- 
ments at Paris.” Conversely, they “ con- 
demn the Republican Senate for its re- 
fusal to ratify the Treaty merely because 
it was the product of Democratic states- 
manship.” After an argument against 
the Knox resolution, which would have 
terminated the condition of war without 
confirming the Peace Treaty with its pro- 
visions for a League of Nations, the 
Democrats state their position on the sub- 
ject in the following terms: 

We indorse the President’s view of 
our international obligations and his firm 
stand against reservations designed to 
cut to pieces the vital provisions of the 
V cenallion Treaty, and we commend the 
Democrats in Congress for voting 
against resolutions for —— peace 
which would disgrace the Nation. We 
advocate the immediate ratification of 
the Treaty without reservations which 
would impair its essential integrity, but 
do not oppose the acceptance of any 
reservations making clearer or more 
specific the obligations of the United 
States to the League associates. 


The charge (which they call “ the Re- 
publican assumption ”) that membership 
in the League would impair the integrity 
or independence of our country the 
Democrats reject as “vain, if not 
vicious,” and reaffirm the declarations 
which they say the President has repeat- 
edly made, that “all our duties and obli- 
gations as a member of the League must 
be fulfilled in strict conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States, em- 
bodied in which is the fundamental 
requirement of declaratory action by the 
Congress before this Nation may become 
a participant in any war.” 

This, the first plank of the platform, 
is by far the longest. By implication it 
carries with it condemnation for those 
Democrats (among them Democratic 
Senators) who were willing, in some cases 
eager, to accept the Lodge reservations. 
It commits the party to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations virtually if not 
verbally as the President brought it from 
Paris. 

For the conduct of the war, with its 
victorious ending, the Democrats claim 
credit for President Wilson, character- 
izing his selection of Republicans among 
“his councilors and coadjutors” as “a 
considerate course” which “ the Repub- 
lican party in Congress . . . has meanly 
requited . . . by savagely defaming the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and by assailing nearly every pub- 
lic officer of every branch of the service 
intimately concerned with winning the 
war abroad and preserving the security 
of the Government at home.” The Dem- 
ocratic party thus recognizes the Admin- 
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istration’s war record as an issue of the 
campaign, and leaves the discovery and 
correction of errors and abuses to its 
opponents. There are two policies on such 
a question as this. One is for a party to 
claim all the merits and disclaim all the 
evils of its record. The other method. is 
for a party to be ahead of its opponents 
by turning its own rascals out and thus 
get the credit not only for the merits of 
its own record but even for dealing with 
the evils. It is the former method that 
the Democrats adopt in this case. 

On the record of the Administration 
regarding finance the Democrats make a 
strong case, based upon the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Act, in consequence 
of which they claim that “the inevitable 
war inflation has been held down to a 
minimum” and that “the Federal Re- 
serve note is the unit of value throughout 
all the world.” They warn the country 
against intrusting this system to Repub- 
licans. 

Taxation, the Democrats say, should 
be revised to fit peace conditions. With- 
out specifications they demand “ modifi- 
cation and simplification, with a view to 
secure greater equity and justice.” 

For public economy the Democrats 
base their claim to credit on the record of 
the last Democratic Congress and deny 
the Republican claims, characterizing 
them as “ paper economies.” 

The high cost of living and the depre- 
ciation of.the value of bonds the Demo- 
crats attribute to the war itself and cer- 
tain consequences of the war, to private 
extravagance, and to conscienceless prof- 
iteering; but the failure to reduce the 
high cost of living and to raise bond values 
the Democrats attribute to the Republican 
party in refusing to adopt President 

Vilson’s suggestions and in wasting time 
and energy in “vain and extravagant 
investigations.” .The remedy, the Demo- 
erats declare, is increased production, 
Governmental economy, and pursuit of 
profiteers. To the latter two the Demo- 
crats in convention pledge their party. 

After approving successively a tariff 
for revenue only based on the research 
of a non-partisan’ tariff commission, a 
budget system supervised and prepared 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as the 
representative of the President, and a 
modification of the Senate’s rules to secure 
prompt action, the Democrats deal in 
what is the second longest plank in 
the platform with agricultural interests. 
They record laws passed by the Demo- 
cratic Congress, such as the measures for 
farm loan banks, for the bureau of mar- 
kets, for regulating cotton futures, for 
Federal warehouses, for the rural mail 
system, and the like. For the future the 
Democrats “ favor comprehensive studies 
of farm production costs and the uncen- 
sored publication of facts found in such 
study,” and such legislation as will con- 
firm to the farmers the right of collective 
bargaining and the right to co-operative 
handling and marketing of farm products, 
and will facilitate the exportation of farm 
products. 

On the subject of labor the Democrats 
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have adopted a plank which embodies 
what might be called a brief essay, in 
which labor is declared not to be a com- 
modity and labor is also declared to be 
entitled to justice, but must, in turn, rec- 
ognize the reciprocal obligation between 
the worker and the State. The Demo- 
crats declare the resort to strike to be 
an unsatisfactory device, and pledge 
themselves “to contrive, if possible, and 
put into effective operation a fair and 
comprehensive method of composing dif- 
ferences of this nature.” They are op- 
posed to compulsory arbitration in pri- 
vate disputes, but in Government service 
they regard “the rights of the people” 
to be “ paramount to the right to strike,” 
though they “ profess scrupulous regard 
for the conditions of public employment,” 
and pledge the party to inquiry into 
Government pay and “ speedy regulation 
designed to bring salaries to a just and 
proper level.” 

The Democrats indorse woman suf- 
frage, urge Democratic States to ratify 
the Suffrage Amendment, advocate legis- 
lation for improvement of the conditions 
of women in industry, declare that 
“American women resident in the United 
States but married to aliens” should 
“retain their American citizenship,” and 
that “the same process of naturaliza- 
tion” should “ be required for women as 
for men.” Praising the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, they advocate laws for the 
relief of the disabled, for the incorpora- 
tion of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, and for the enactment of soldier 
settlements on the soil. 

As to the railways, they defend Federal 
operation during the war, which, they say, 
left the railways in improved condition, 
and advocate giving the Esch-Cummins 
Law a fair test with a view to a cure of 
its defects, so as to “insure a thoroughly 
effective transportation system under pri- 
vate ownership, without Government sub- 
sidy.” : 

The Democrats advocate improved 
highways, the continued growth of our 
merchant marine, equalizing of port rates, 
the development of inland waterways, the 
extension of flood control, the continua- 
tion and extension of the work of reclaim- 
ing arid lands ; indorse the Federal Trade 
Commission and advocate laws giving the 
Commission authority to prevent the un- 
fair use of patents; and favor Govern- 
ment supervision of live-stock markets. 

Praising the Administration’s Mexican 
policy, the Democrats favor the recogni- 
tion of the new Government of Mexico on 
ample proof of its stability and its will- 
ingness to recognize its international ob- 
ligations, and declare that meanwhile 
Mexico must realize the propriety of a 
policy that asserts the right of the United 
States to demand full protection for its 
citizens. They declare that acquisition of 
petroleum and other mineral supplies at 
home and abroad should be encouraged. 

They express sympathy with the new 
nations, reiterate “the great principle of 
national self-determination ;” “within the 
limitations of international comity an 
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usage,” they express sympathy with “ the 
aspiration of Ireland for self-govern- 
ment,” and (without supporting the Pres- 
ident’s plea for an Armenian mandate) 
express sympathy likewise for “the un- 
fortunate people of Armenia,” for whom 
“our Government, consistent with its 
Constitution and principles, should ren- 
der every ible and proper aid ;” favor 
the granting of independence without 
unnecessary delay to the Philippines, a 
liberal homesteading policy for Hawaii, 
and the granting of the “ traditional Terri- 
torial form of Government with a view 
to ultimate Statehood ” to Porto Rico. 
The Democrats approve the Demo- 
cratic policy in Alaska, indorse the policy 
of non-admission of Asiatic immigrants, 
and declare that “the efficiency of the 
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Post Office Department has been vindi- 
cated ... by the efficiency of its opera- 
tion,” resent the charges against the Ad- 
ministration of “ alleged interference with 
the freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech,” reaffirm their respect for both, 
but assert that these rights afford no tol- 
eration of enemy propaganda or advocacy 
of the overthrow of government by vio- 
lence. In their final plank the Democrats 
denounce Republican corruption. 

A party platform is meant to be par- 
tisan and cannot reasonably be criticised 
for being so. The Democratic platform is 
no exception. It is said to be the longest 
platform ever issued by either of the two 
great parties. It is in great part verbose, 
and in places is slipshod in expression, as, 
for instance, in the sentence quoted about 
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the Post Office Department. It shows 
the effect of the progressive movement of 
the past ten years, but avoids radicalism. 
In only one important plank is there a 
strong issue taken with the Republicans- 
that is, the plank on the League of Na- 
tions. This, moreover, is put in the first 
place in the platform. It will take a 
minute examination to see any essential 
difference between the Republican and 
Democratic labor planks or agricultural 
planks or railway planks; but there is no 
uestion as to the difference between the 
publican and Democratic planks on 
the League of Nations. In this respect 
at least the Democratic Convention has 
carried out the will of President Wilson 
in undertaking to make the League the 
chief issue of the campaign. 


IV—THE ISSUE BEFORE THE COUNTRY: A POLL OF THE PRESS 


pain-killer again, and the cat has 

to pretend that its ecstasy of an- 
guish is an intoxication of enthusiasm 
even if the dose kills him.” So says the 
Chicago “ Tribune ” (Rep.) of the Demo- 
cratic Convention’s task, and adds: 
“ This is because the Democrats have to 
indorse Wilson, and they have indicated 
that they will take a full dose of their 
medicine and pretend that they like it 
and that it will do the country good.” 

As to the indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic record in controlling the Govern- 
ment, the Nashville, Tennessee, “ Banner” 
(Dem.) remarks: “It is that record on 
which the party can . . . to the greatest 
advantage go before the country. It 
should make more votes than any ‘ para- 
mount’ issue proposed in the Conven- 
tion.” Indeed, in the words of the New 
Orleans “Times-Picayune” (Dem.): 
“The summary of achievements under a 
Democratic Administration recalls to 
most minds many things half forgotten, 
and to some minds certain good things 
completely lost sight of.” The Chicago 
“ News” (Ind. Rep.), however, says of 
Chairman Cummings’s “keynote” speech, 
recounting the Administration’s achieve- 
ments, that it might have served ad- 
mirably to herald the appearance of the 
President as a candidate for a third 
term, but that “for any other purpose it 
fell short.” 

But a keynote speech is, after all, 
not worth much unless supported by 
sturdy planks in the platform. The 
chief plank was that of an indorsement 
of the President’s views concerning the 
League of Nations. A very general 
opinion was voiced by the New York 
“Times” (Dem.) in its report of Mr. 
Cummings’s speech: “From this mo- 
ment,” it asserted, “there can be no 
doubt about the dominant issue of the 
campaign.” The San Francisco “ Chroni- 
cle” (Rep.) puts it this way : 

When the President states that he has 
perfect confidence that the Democratic 
Convention will indorse the League 
Covenant, .. . that is virtually an order 
to the Convention to make that indorse- 


“ iF is Tom Sawyer, the cat, and the 


ment under penalty of a split in the 
— 5 ce 

The President . .. declares that the 
issue is whether the American people 
will repudiate the pledges they have 
made. That gets us to the real issue. 
The American people have made no 
promise, Congress has made no promise, 
the Senate has made no promise. If any 
promise has been made, it has been 
solely by Woodrow Wilson. ... The 
President assumes that he alone has 
power to pledge the American Nation 
and that whatever promise he makes 
must be indorsed by the Senate as a 
matter of routine. ... 

The people . .. want to know who 
will defend the doctrine if the President 
is a dictator. Will the Convention meet 
that issue? 


It did. In the Boston “ Transcript’s 
(Rep.) opinion, “ the Administration suf- 
fered a wholly unlooked-for reverse. The 
Committee’s original text, it appears, as 
under the President’s influence, was thus 
worded: “ We recommend ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the League 
of Nations’ Covenant without reservations 
which would impair its essential integ- 
rity.” Nevertheless Mr. Bryan, Senator 
Pomerene, of Ohio, the two Senators 
Walsh (one from Massachusetts, the other 
from Montana), and other “ insurgents ” 
as the “ Transcript” calls them, actually 
succeeded in adding this phrase: “ But 
[we] do not oppose the acceptance of any 
reservations making clearer or more 
specific the obligations of the United 
States to the League associates.”” Another 
Republican paper, however, the Philadel- 
phia “ Public Ledger,” does not agree to 
the “reverse.” It concedes that “the 
Democrats have taken by far the better 
fighting position on the subject of the 
Treaty and the League of Nations,” and 
for this reason : 

With much adroitness they have 
framed a declaration to which even the 
President can give his adherence and 
yet, at the same time, they have avoided 
any expressions which will weaken or 
divert the allegiance of those who believe 
that the position of the United States 
will be strengthened by certain reserva- 
tions explaining the meaning of the 


Treaty —— and safeguarding the 

National interests, 

The next most important plank, it was 
expected, would be that concerning pro- 
hibition. As to it the Indianapolis “ News ” 
(Rep.), while declaring that “the ‘ wets’ 
got the worst of it,” records that “ the 
President prefers platform silence on the 
subject, it is understood,” and the Presi- 
dent’s desires were followed. 

If the work of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was thus criticised, that of the 
Committee on Rules, also important, re- 
ceived both attack and commendation by 
the Providence “ Journal” (Rep.). As to 
the unit rule, “the Republicans repudi- 
ated it forty years ago... . State laws 
are tending to interfere with it.” While 
the Democrats do not yet admit every 
member of an “open convention” to 
“ cast his vote according to his unterrified 
choice,” and are thus to be blamed for 
unfairness, the “Journal” records the 
Rules Committee’s action in recommend- 
ing “exemption from the unit rule of 
delegates elected under the State primary 
laws by districts.” Another ruling calls 
for the “ Journal’s ” special commenda- 
tion, that of “ scheduling the nominating 
speeches ahead of the adoption of the 
platform.” 

It leaves an emotional chasm between 
the impassioned oratory of the nomina- 
tors and that item of the business of the 
Convention in which there is the largest 
popular interest, the choosing of a Presi- 
dential standard-bearer. . . . The dele- 
gates have abundant time to read the 
speeches in type, and they may in con- 
sequence «well less emotionally but more 
intelligently upon them. 


With regard to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, the most important 
contest before it, that of the Georgia 
delegates, which meant throwing out 
those representing United States Senator 
Hoke Smith and Thomas E. Watson, 
the Atlanta “ Constitution ” (Dem.) thus 
warns : 

Should any of the Smith-Watson dele- 
gates or their followers... decide... 
to split with their party and _ hands 
with the Republican cause in Georgia, . . . 
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the people of the State will meet them 
on the issue made. Georgia is not yet 
ready to support the Republican party 
under its Negro régime in this State, as 
specifically recognized by the National 
Gumventlon of that party. 


And now we come to the candidates. 
Says the New York “Sun” (Ind.): 


The San Francisco Convention . . . is 
exposing structural weakness in the 
Democratic party itself. The organiza- 
tion does not merely appear to be divid- 
ing over the cardinal problem of who 
would be the best man, first to meet the 
Republican nominee and then to be the 
Chief Executive of the Nation... . It 
appears to be widely split over the Ad- 
ministration of President Wilson. It 
appears to be desperately rent over per- 
sonalities, questions, and issues which 
keep the factions and their leaders... 
as far apart as the poles. ... 

Bryan and his followers make no 
secret of the fact that they are irrecon- 
cilable with Cox because of the cause for 
which they declare Cox stands. The fol- 
lowers of Palmer and McAdooare at one 
another’s throats . . . because of mis- 
trust, Jealousy, and recrimination within 
the very Administration circle itself. 
They are like a four-mule team har- 
nessed together but all tangled up, their 
heels flying against one another’s ribs. 

Mr. Wilson himself could not bring 
sweet harmony into such an ill-assorted, 
hopelessly conflicting, and furiously 
warring following. Mr. Wilson himself, 
being chiefly responsible for the faction- 
torn party, . . . might well hesitate to 
lead it, even if he were again called 
upon to lead it. 

At the same time, so good a political 
prophet as the New York “ Tribune” 
(Rep.), in common with many another 
observer, declared that Mr. Wilson could 
have had the nomination himself if he 
had given the sign or could have nomi- 
nated a substitute; that this was so be- 
cause the majority of the delegates were 
* hand-picked” office-holders or associated 
with the clique of office-holders; that 
they were Wilson men first, and Palmer, 
MeAdoo, Davis, Glass, or Cummings 
men afterwards. The Springfield “ Re- 
publican ” (Ind.) also says: 
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The time has come to recognize the 
fact that if Mr. Wilson were in good 
enough health and wanted a third nomi- 
nation, it would be all over but the shout- 
ing at San Francisco. ... The political 
significance of Mr. Wilson’s unshaken 
supremacy in his own party is, yet to be 
detined by events. 


The reply to the charge of a Wilson 
domination of the Convention is partially 
given by the New York “ World ”(Dem.) 
in noting that “the two aspirants most 
closely associated with him [the Presi- 
dent], McAdoo and Palmer, have devel- 
oped intense personal hostility. If either 
of them had the special favor of the 
White House the present situation could 
not have developed.” Moreover, the 
** World” declared that the members and 
former members of the Cabinet at the 
Convention were not working in concert. 

As to a Wilson domination with a third- 
term purpose behind it, the Baltimore 
* Sun ” affirms: 

Mr. Wilson is, of course, more con- 
cerned about the triumph of his prin- 
ciples and policies than anything else. 
He naturally wants to have his course 
vindicated at the November elections. 
If he is nominated, . . . that becomes 
impossible. ... The people ... will 
not elect an ill man to an office whose 
duties require perfect health in the oceu- 
=. ..+ Millions of admirers of the 

resident would vote against him.... 

His nomination, then, would be the sur- 

est method of defeating the cause which 

he has at heart. 

For similar reasons, the hope of the 
Hartford “ Courant” (Rep.), which said 
that it would “ rather see Woodrow Wil- 
son nominated than any other Democrat,” 
was destined to disappointment. The 
“Courant’s” first reason was that the 
country might show Mr. Wilson “ what 
it thinks of his autocratic un-American 
course.” The second reason was because 
‘his nomination would assure the election 
of Harding.” 

Will the Cox nomination assure that 
election ? That is the question. The con- 
sensus of most newspapers is that Cox, 
the candidate of many Democratic oppo- 
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nents of the President, is as dangerous 
and doughty an antagonist as the Demo- 
crats could name; first, use his 
nomination is a smashing defeat for the 
Administration candidates, and will thus 
instantly weaken the Republicans’ ex- 
pected attack on the Administration’s 
record ; second, because it is the most 
signal defeat ever suffered by Bryan at 
the hands of a Democratic convention. 
It will thus strengthen the great middle 
element in the Democratic party, which 
is neither Wilsonian nor Bryanite. 

The Cox nomination also rather de- 
tracts from the New York “ Times’s” 
prophecy that the League of Nations is 
to be the issue, and gives point to the 
long-maintained contention of many 
newspapers that the race would be one 
between “ wets ” and “ drys.” 

The New York “Evening Post,’ a 
warm supporter of President Wilson’s 
policies but avowedly independent in 
politics, regards Cox as the most desir- 
able of the three leading candidates for 
the Democratic nomination, but points 
out that he was the choice of the Tam- 
many leader, Murphy, and others of the 
Democratic Old Guard, partly because 
of his “wet” attitude, partly because of 
his capacity as a vote getter, and partly 
because he is regarded as “safe and 
sane.” Its conclusions may be summarized 
in this quotation from its editorial : 


The present political situation is sin- 
ularly difficult for the independent 
iberal. Neither the Republican party 
nor the Democratic has any clear claim 
to his vote. In both parties the less 
liberal element has reasserted itself. The 
Penroses and the Taggarts have come 
to life again and are once more con- 
spicuous — in their respective party 
councils. Both camps are putting har- 
mony above everything else. In each 
there has been a recession from the 
more inspired idealism of Roosevelt and 
Wilson. . . . The independent liberal 
thus assumes an attitude of watchful 
waiting, not because he enjoys sitting on 
the fence, but because to get off on either 
side now would be to ‘lee a leap in the 
dark. 


V-JAMES MIDDLETON COX: A SKETCH 


paign in which a nominee for the 
highest office has been a journalist 
by profession ; it is of course, therefore, the 
first in which both nominees have been. 
Moreover, both are from Ohio. Both 
were born poor. Both had to struggle to 
gain an education and a livelihood. 
James Middleton Cox, the Democratic 
nominee, is fifty year old ; Warren Gama- 
liel Harding, the Republican nominee, is 
nearly fifty-five years old. Mr. Cox was 
born on a farm in Jacksonburg, Butler 
County, Ohio, not far from the village of 
Blooming Grove, Morrow County, where 
Mr. Harding was born. 
Governor Cox is the son of Gilbert 
and Eliza Cox, the father being of Eng- 
lish, the mother of German blood. Young 


T \HIS is the first Presidential cam- 


James spent his boyhood on his father’s 
farm, using his spare time in selling 
newspapers, serving as the janitor of a 
village church, and working as printer’s 
“devil” in a newspaper office. He at- 
tended the local public school and the 
high school at the neighboring town of 
Amanda, in Butler County. Two years as 
school-teacher followed. 

But school teaching was not active 
enough for his temperament. He had sold 
newspapers and had helped to print them. 
His brother-in-law, John Q. Baker, “ ran” 
the sleepy “Signal,” published in Mid- 
dleton, Ohio. When the young man criti- 
cised the paper’s lack of lively reporting, 
Baker replied exactly to the youth’s 
liking: “Join the staff and do the job 
yourself. I'll give you ten dollars a week.” 


The result was that the day was abnormal 
when anything vivid escaped the new re- 
porter’s notice. Cox also served as the 
Middleton correspondent of the Cincinnati 
“ Enguirer.” The connection ultimately 
led to his joining the editorial staff of 
that paper. Here he came into contact 
with Paul Sorg, Representative in Con- 
gress, with whom he went to Washington 
as private secretary. Three years later 
he returned to newspaper work, buying 
the moribund Dayton “ Times,” whic! 
he rechristened the “ News,” and so re- 
vivified it that five years later he bought 
the Springfield (Ohio) “ Press Republic,” 
also renaming it the “ News.” He has 
conducted these papers jointly, and their 
success may be compared to that of M». 
Harding’s Marion “ Star.” 
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Bain News Service 


JAMES MIDDLETON COX 


The Democratic Nominee for the Presidency 


Ten years after Cox had left Mr. Sorg 
as private secretary, on the latter’s death, 
he was elected to succeed him as Repre- 
sentative at Washington. He served in 
the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Con- 
gresses. He was appointed a member of 
the Appropriations Committee. When 
he made his first speech, “ Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, it is said, inquired, “* Who’s the 
kid?” But the speech showed that Cox 
knew well what he was talking about. 
As the young man sat down “ Uncle 
Joe” remarked, “ He’ll do.” 

Cox’s experience on the Abpropria- 
tions Committee, it is interesting to note, 
showed him that we should have a Na- 
tional budget system. In 1912, when he 
was first elected Governor of Ohio, he 
obtained the adoption of that system in 
the State. It reduced expenses and en- 
abled the State to meet the greater cost 
of government due to the war without 
invoking any new source of revenue. 
Some other: results of Governor Cox’s 
first term as Governor were : 


A saloon licensing system, limiting 
the number of saloons by population. 

Appointment instead of election of 
tax assessors. 

Consolidation of State departments. 


A Civil Service system for State, city, 
and county officers. 

The initiative and referendum in State 
legislation. 

A direct primary election system. 

Home ~ for cities. 

A non-partisan judiciary. 

Compulsory provision for mothers’ 
pensions. 

A revised school code and the sys- 
tematizing of the public school dis- 
tricts ; additional ay for teachers. 

A Workmen’s 7, te Roane Law ; it 
has been accepted as a model by other 
progressive States. 


Two years later Cox was a candidate 
for re-election, but was defeated. In an- 
other two years, however, he was returned 
as Governor, and in 1918 was re-elected, 
running 75,000 votes ahead of the Con- 
gressional ticket and being the one Demo- 
cratic State officer elected. He and the 
late President Hayes were the only men 
who have ever served for three terms as 
Governor of Ohio. 

With the adoption of the new Ohio 
Constitution, advocated by Mr. Cox, and 
his election for his first term as Governor, 
coincident therewith, a Democratic Legis- 
lature was chosen. During his second 
term of office he also had the advantage 
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of a Democratic Legislature, but during 
his third term he had to face a Repub- 
lican Legislature, and this meant resort 
to the veto power. 

His incumbency has been distinguished 
by several graphic incidents. The first 
was that of the floods of 1913. The Gov- 
ernor took personal charge of the matter, 
declaring martial law throughout the 
ravaged districts. 

The second was the threat of a great 
railway strike. Governor Cox telegraphed 
to the President declaring his readiness 
for any emergency, and that if it was 
necesary to avoid a food famine or to co- 
operate with the President in the crisis 
he would proclaim martial law, take pos- 
session of the railways, and run them. 
He said: 


We are not looking for precedent. 
The law of the human heart becomes the 
law of the land. Martial law displaces 
all other law. Our creed will be “ justice 
to our people and help to our President.” 


He met other strikes in similar manner- 
During the steel strike, for instance, while 
the right of free speech was not infringed, 
property damage was prevented. 

When the coal strike came on, Gover- 
nor Cox called separate conferences of all 
the operatorsand miners in the State and 
obtained from them agreements to leave 
the matter of settlement in his hands. 
He had planned the outcome in such a 
way as to bring immediate agreement of 
the warring factions with the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Cox is known for his erusades 
against the high cost of living. In the 
course of these he has secured seed corn 
for the farmers, has proceeded against 
cold-storage operators, and has extended 
the use of tractors to meet the shortage 
of farm labor. 

Mr. Cox believes that a considerable 
factor in the high cost of living is the 
continuance of the excess profits tax, 
Concerning this he has said : 


In establishing the selling price of its 
produce every business establishment 
sets aside a reasonablo profit and then 
adds to it the amount that must be paid 
to the Government. This is done in 
turn by the manufacturer, the jobber, 
the distributer, and the retailer, the in- 
evitable result being a staggering cost 
to the consumer. 


Governor Cox would supplant the ex- 
cess profits tax by applying a tax of from 
one to one and a half per cent on the 
volume of business done by any going 
concern. 

As to foreign affairs, some pronounce- 
ments by Governor Cox are noteworthy. 
The first concerns Bolshevism. He says: 


The surest death to Bolshevism is ex- 
posure of the germ of the disease itself 
to the sunlight of public view. In the 
old days the treatment for scarlet fever 
consisted of an intensive attack on the 
high temperature of fever. The result 
was a reaction on vital organs that left 
permanent affliction. Now tho fever, 
under restraint, is permitted to run its 
course, and what was once regarded as 
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a very serious ailment is little more 
than a simple malady. 


Whatever physicians may think of the 
therapeutics of this, it serves as a political 
metaphor. 

The other pronouncement is about the 
League of Nations. Mr. Cox suggested 
that with the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles a note should be appended to 
the effect that the League of Nations 
“was devised for the sole purpose of main- 
taining peace and comity among the 
nations of the earth and preventing the 
recurrence of such destructive conflicts 
as that through which the world has just 
passed. The co-operation of the United 
States with the League and its continuance 
as a member thereof will naturally depend 
upon the adherence of the League to 
that fundamental purpose.” While the 
League’s charter might not be a perfect 
document, he added, it would do more in 
six months to bring the world back to the 
normal than could be done in two years 
by independent action on the part of the 
nations. He then paid his respects to the 
Republicans who were endeavoring to 
Americanize the Treaty : 


VI-FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: A 


O all who know him or are informed 
concerning his record in office the 
Democratic ticket seems much the 
stronger for the nomination of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, for the Vice-Presidency. He 
is a gentleman of liberal culture, of high 
character, an able and upright publie 
servant who possesses not a few of the 
political and personal qualities of his dis- 
tinguished cousin, Theodore Roosevelt. 

The careers of these cousins have been 
singularly alike. Both were educated at 
Ilarvard. Before they were thirty years 
old both men became members of the 
New York State Legislature. In their 
thirties both served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy and at periods when the 
United States was about to engage in a 
foreign war. Both were nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency when exceptionally 
young—Theodore Roosevelt was forty- 
two; Franklin Roosevelt is only thirty- 
eight years old. 

From Groton School, through Harvard 
and the Columbia Law School, Franklin 
Roosevelt brought to his law practice in 
New York City a well-trained mind and 
a singularly engaging personality. His 
reputation has been enhanced by his in- 
<lependent and courageous course in pol- 
ities. He entered, the New York Senate 
in 1910, and in its sessions gained ap- 
plause as an anti-Tammany Democrat, 
particularly in the successful fight by 
nineteen insurgents, of whom he was chief, 
against Mr. Sheehan’s candidacy for the 
United States Senate. Despite Tam- 
many opposition, Mr. Roosevelt was re- 


elected State Senator in 1912, carry- 
ing a district which went strongly 


Republican for the other candidates. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Republican Senatorial cabal in- 
sists that the treaty be Americanized. 
Suppose that Italy asked that it be 
Italianized, France that it be French- 
ized, Britain that it be Britainized, and 
so on down the line? The whole thing 
would result in a perfect travesty. 


Of less interest but still perhaps worth 
neting is Mr. Cox’s opinion concerning 
self-determination in government—sup- 
posed to have been aimed towards secur- 
ing the Irish vote: 


The San Francisco Convention em- 
phasized the Democratic belief in the 
principle of self-determination in gov- 
ernment. Our citizens will not. deny to 
any race on earth the right to hold the 
emotion which stirred the founders of 
this Republic. 


But it is with regard to prohibition that 
Mr. Cox’s name has been most prominent. 
He has always been regarded as an oppo- 
nent of prohibition. The Anti-Saloon 
League, arrayed against him at every 
election, was particularly hostile to him 
when he declined to recommend that the 
Democrats in the Legislature should vote 
in favor of prohibition. It now says: 

















(C) Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
The Democratic Nominee for the Vice-Presidency 


That was a Presidential year. Mr. 
Roosevelt was ameng the first to espouse 
Mr. Wilson’s cause and thwart Tammany 
objections to it. His reward came when 
in March, 1913, his was among the very 
first of Mr. Wilson’s appointments. Dur- 
ing the war, in Secretary Daniels’s ab- 
sence, Mr. Roosevelt was several times 
called upon to take charge of the De 


Governor Cox’s record makes him an 
impossibility if National prohibition is 
to be effectively sustained and enforced. 
He has por | the “wets” long and 
faithfully. He championed the license 
law of Ohio, under which he had the 
appointing power of license boards to 
build a strong political machine. His 
declaration for a light wine and beer 
amendment will alienate not only the 
“drys” but the friends of law and 
order. 


To this Mr. Bryan added : 


Governor Cox’s record is as malo- 
dorous as Governor Edwards's and ex- 
tends over a longer period. He has 
never lifted his hand nor used his voice 
for the adoption or enforcement of 
law prohibiting the beverage liquor 
traffic. 

Divoreed by his first wife, Mr. Cox 
was married in 1917 to Miss Margaret 
Blair, daughter of Thomas S. Blair, Jr., 
of Chicago. Governor Cox is a member 
of the Episcopal Church. His home is at 
“ Trailsend,” Dayton, Ohio, and also at 
the old farm near Jacksonburg where he 
was born, which he has bought back and 
has made of it a model farm. 


SNAPSHOT 


partment, and was also his representa- 
tive at certain naval conferences in 
Europe. His acute perception of actual 
facts has more than once saved the De- 
partment from error. 

The quéstion now arises whether, in 
conceding the Vice-Presidency to the 
Wilson forces, the Tammany men, after 
their victorious espousal of Cox for 
the Presidency, will loyally support the 
Vice-Presidential candidate. In the San 
Francisco Convention Mr. Roosevelt was 
one of the protestants against the contin- 
uance of the State unit rule (which would 
have allowed the Tammany chief to cast 
the entire State vote); he also led the 
anti-Tammany element among the New 
York delegates in voting for McAdoo. 
Aside from Mr. Roosevelt's personal qual- 
ifications, the Democrats, whether of the 
Tammany or of the Wilson wing, are of 
course not oblivious of the fact that New 
York’s vote seems essential to victory. 

His attractive personality, his firmness. 
modesty, frankness, and discretion mak 
for him friends, and arouse confidence 
in him éven among his political opponents. 
He has the spirit of the progressive, but 
has the poise and common sense that «do 
not always characterize the progressive 
spirit. He has been at the other extreme of 
his party from Tammany Hall, but appar- 
ently has aroused no rancor. In the Legis- 
lature he worked for reform measures. 
In the Navy Department his service 
has been of inestimable value, for what- 
ever success has attended the civilian 
administration of the Navy has been due 
chiefly to his foresight and administra- 
tive efficiency. There are few men in his 
party who are as fit for the Presidency as 
this distant cousin of a former President. 
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IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


OW does it come that an “ Ameri- 
can in England ” writes about Ire- 
land? Would it not sound strange 

if your correspondent in The Outlook of 
May 26 contributed an article entitled 


“ England, by an American in Ireland,” 


or in Scotland or in Wales? 

“There are some simple truths,” the 
author airily says, “* which should be kept 
in mind.” “ Ireland was never a nation.” 
That may be true, though no less a per- 
sonage than Lloyd George has granted 
the nationality of the Irish. But the pres- 
ent Irish attitude is that, nation or no 
nation, they want their independence. 


She has been a small, unprogressive 
country. 

Why is Ireland unprogressive? Has 
she not been ruled by England for seven 
hundred years ? Is Ireland unprogressive 
in spite of everything that England has 
been able to do? 


The geographical position of Ireland 
. makes her tranquillity a capital 
question in England. 

Her tranquillity is also a capital ques- 
tion to Ireland. Must Ireland be sacrificed 
to English security as Belgium was to 
German necessities ? 


Equally, can Ireland subsist or even 
exist without England ? 

The Irish population in 1841 was 
8,175,124; in 1911 it was 4,390,219— 
that is, the population has been reduced 
nearly fifty per centum in seventy years. 
Continuance of this kind of subsistence 
would end Irish existence. Nationalistic 
enmities do not interfere with trade. 
England is already trading with her 
German enemy, and she now buys 
$400,000,000. worth of foodstuffs from 
Ireland because she gets them cheaper 
than elsewhere. This trade will undoubt- 
edly continue, no matter what relations 
exist between the two countries. 


Should the last political link with Eng- 
land be broken, would not England have 
at her very door an avowed enemy, free, 
were she able, to destroy her ? 

Professor MacNeill, Minister of Indus- 
tries of the Irish Republic, in an inter- 
view with the Chicago “ Tribune ” says: 
“ [ helieve an independent Ireland would 
be England’s firmest friend.” No one 
will admit, however, that England, mis- 
tress of the seas, is seriously afraid that 
Ireland will chew her up. 


Sinn Fein is to-day supreme in Ire- 
land... . . Ireland is terrorized by Sinn 
Fein. 

It does not sound even passably plausi- 
ble that Sinn Fein is both supreme and 
terrorizing Ireland at the-same time. 


If the Unionist leaves his home, he is 
followed and likely to be robbed. His 
home, his very life, is in danger. 

All this is innuendo. The charges are 
more easily made than substantiated. As 


BY J. D. HACKETT 


a matter of fact, the Unionists are re 
ferred to as “ contented ” in another part 
of the article. 


It is as though the Irish who remained 
loyal to the Bagies were in enemy 
country. 

Here is an unconscious piece of truth. 
The Irishman who is “ loyal to the Em- 
pire” is regarded as an enemy of Ireland. 
The Englishman in America who was 
loyal to England in Washington’s time 
was regarded as an enemy. 


The belief is held generally that sepa- 
ration is not desired by the bulk of the 
people. 

Seventy-three per cent of the Irish 
people voted for Sinn Fein and inde- 
pendence at the last general election. 
Can there be any stronger proof of the 
desires of the Irish people? 


Can Ireland subsist economically with- 
out England? 

Ireland is striving to break away be- 
cause she does not believe she can subsist 
economically with England. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whose authority 
the vast majority of the Irish people re- 
pudiate, is paid by England out of I[rish 
funds three times as much as is paid to 
the President of the United States, rep- 
resenting a hundred million people. 


Before the war Ireland received as a 
free gift from the British Treasury one 
and a half million pounds sterling more 
than she contributed. 

This is much less than half the story. 
Lord MacDonnell, at the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, said, in 1911: “ Up to 
date I make the total contribution to 
Great Britain to be £325,000,000 ... 
tribute . . . over and above the cost of 
Irish administration.” 


Reckoned per head, taxation at the 
census in England, Wales, and Scotland 
was about £19: in Ireland, £8 13s. 
Reckoned according to taxable capac- 

ity, the story is altogether different. Eng- 
lish income is vastly more than twice 
Irish income, yet the tax is oniy double. 
Does England desire that positions should 
be reversed ? 


Their food supplies were protected by 
the English to their own detriment by 
the prohibition of exports of food prod- 
ucts from Ireland in order that the Irish 
people should not suffer. 

The Irish press did not say so during 
the war. It does not say so to-day. The 
Ministry of Food in 1919 prohibited the 
shipment of cattle from Dublin not be- 
cause of consideration for the Irish peo- 
ple but because the slaughtering and dis- 
tributing arrangements at Birkenhead 
were glutted. 


Conscription in Ireland would no doubt 
have improved the state of things by 
bringing the young men out of Ireland. 


The more Ireland is depleted of its 


manhood, the easier becomes English rule. 
The Irish repudiated conscription. They 
said: “ We must be free ourselves before 
we go fighting for the freedom of others " 
—a perfectly reasonable position. 


It was a misfortune for Ireland that 
at this critical moment courage was 
wanting at Downing Street to coerce the 
Irish. 

Courage may have been lacking, but 
common sense prevailed. Even Lloyd 
George was convinced of the folly of try- 
ing to make men fight against their wills. 


It is but too true that Ireland has 
suffered in the past. 
The Irish are not worrying themselves 
over past wrongs. They look with hope 
and confidence to the future. 


As to politics, Ireland is to-day largely 
over-represented in Westminster. 

Not one of the 73 Sinn Fein members 
of Parliament has ever set foot in West- 
minster. Twenty Unionists and ten Na- 
tionalists as a maximum have gone to 
Westminster in the last year and a half. 
This does not look like over-representa- 
tion. 


Englishmen will be satisfied if onl 
Irishmen will be content, that is, with 
anything short of — separation, 
and that proviso is only made because 
England without it would feel herself 
threatened as a nation. 

Vain hope. Irishmen will not be con- 
tented without complete separation even 
to oblige England. Is Ireland so power- 
ful as to threaten the existence of that 
Empire upon which the sun never sets? 
This is the kind of argument the Ger- 
mans used when ravaging Belgium. 


On May 10, 1916, John Redmond . . . 
issued a manifesto. 
Yes, and the answer was to sweep his 
manifesto and his party both into the 
discard within two years. 


England cannot be said to be an op- 
pressive political administrator any- 
where. 

The Amritsar report has just been 
issued. Egypt is in turmoil and Ireland 
is now ruled by force of arms. 

The current news is: “ Aside from the 
fresh troops recently sent to Ireland, 
eight more battalions are held in re- 
serve.” (“ Times,” May 27, 1920.) There 
are 50,000 English troops, 10,000 armed 
constabulary, tanks, machine guns, and 
airplanes in large numbers. The inhabi- 
tants are naturally refusing to handle the 
munitions now being landed in Ireland 
to support the “ unoppressive ” political 
administration. 


They “— Sinn Feinidhe] drown the 
voices of the contented—the Unionists 
in the south and west. . . . The num- 
ber of these is less. 

The number of Unionists is less, very 
much less, than the Sinn Finn ; so much, 
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indeed, that they could elect only one 
member of Parliament for three elected 
by Sinn Fein. This contented Unionist 
cannot be one and the same person who 
is represented in a previous portion of 
the article as being likely to be robbed, 
whose home and very life are in danger 


To many observers the root of the dis- 
turbance to-day .. . lies in the Church 
of Rome. 

The religious bogy again. The root of 
the disturbance is not bad government, 
not English government, not foreign 
dominance which three-fourths of the 
people repudiate absolutely, but the 
Church of Rome, which seventy-four per 
cent accept ! 


Governance by the Church is placed 
before that of the state in the minds of 
the Catholic majority. 

Here we have an unconscious confes- 
sion that the majority repudiate the 
state. In Ireland, then, there is not, after 
all, government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, or anything like 
it. May not this have something to do 
with the present trouble ? 


THE OUTLOOK 


An illiterate priesthood is thus largely 
the instructor of the youth of Ireland. 
Two misstatements here. The priest- 

hood is not illiterate. The priests are 
no more the instructors of the youth of 
Ireland than they are of the youth of 
America. 

England offers free secular education 
to all. 

That is just the trouble. Ireland ob: 
jects to an “ English system” of educa- 
tion, whether free or not. 

A large percentage of the Irish popu- 
lation can neither read nor write. 


And this after seven hundred years of 
beneficent English rule and a system of 
“free English secular education offered 
to all”! But is it true? The illiteracy of 
Irish immigrants from 1910 to 1914 was 
only 1.2 per cent. 


The English people are free with 
money, and their individual aid in 
money and gifts to their more suffering 
allies during the war. 

With whose money? Her debt to the 
United States of over four billion remains 
unpaid, both as to principal and interest. 


14 July 


How many Americans are aware that 

in 1870 the British Government made a 

free nt to Ireland of millions of 

pounds that Irish farmers might own 
their own farms ? 

Thiscan beanswered bysaying, “ None.” 
The fact is that, under pressure of the 
land agitation, England raised money, on 
the security of Irish land, and lent it at 
an advantageous rate of interest to the 
farmers to buy out the landlords. See 
page 752 of The Outlook of April 28. 


How much money, first and last, has 

England spent on Ireland ? 

George Russell says in the “ Free- 
man ” of April 28 : “ lrish surpluses vary- 
ing during the past century from two to 
five million pounds annually were ex- 
ported to Great Britain and spent there. 
..- In this new bill it is provided that Ire- 
land shall export eighteen million pounds 
annually as tribute to Great Britain.” 


A permanent settlement in Ireland. . . 
can come only through enlightenment. 
The purpose of these comments is to 

offer enlightenment where it appears to 
be most needed. 


PAINLESS TAXATION 
A POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE INCOME TAX 


\ \ JE hear much about the incidence 
of taxation these days. There is 
a law of physics which asserts 
that the angle of reflection is always equal 
to the angle of incidence. This is the law 
upon which the billiard player relies when 
he calculates that a ball striking the 
cushion at one angle will rebound at the 
same angle, just as a ray of light directed 
at a mirror at an angle of, say, thirty 
degrees will be reflected at the same 
angle in an opposing direction. 

But the angle of reflection in taxation 
is not always equal to the angle of inci- 
dence. It varies in every case, and this is 
the reason why it has always been so diffi- 
cult to foresee the effect of any given 
scheme for raising the revenue required 
for the support of the Government. It 
is said that there is nothing certain but 
death and taxes, and, since they are inev- 
itable, all we can hope is that they should 
be deferred as long as possible and made 
as nearly painless as anything unpleasant 
can be. 

By long-time bond issues that posterity 
will have to meet we endeavor to defer 
taxation, and by making it indirect so 
that we will not be acutely conscious of it 
we strive to mitigate its pain. The ques- 
tion of whether and in how far the living 
are justified in creating debts that will 
have to be paid by those who are yet to 
be born is, and always will be, debatable. 
The statement that “a public debt is a 
publie blessing ” is attributed to Alexan- 
der Hamilton, though it is to be doubted 
whether it was original with him, and 
also doubtful whether he would have ex- 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


pressed such an opinion if he were alive 
to-day and were a holder of Liberty 
Bonds bought at par and now worth 
only 85. 

But be this as it may, we are enjoying 
the blessing of a large public debt at 
present. Its maturity is fixed. There is 
little present probability that it will be 
refunded so as to defer its maturity, and 
our pressing problem is to devise some 
way of raising the money that Uncle Sam 
needs to pay interest and expenses by 
taxes whose angle of incidence will be so 
obtuse that we will be obtuse to their 
reflection. 

In an attempt to solve this problem w 
may as well admit that it is almost more 
desirable that a tax should be painless 
than that it should be equitable, if, in- 
deed, there is any scheme of taxation that 
will be equitable. 

Viewed in the abstract and before we 
had it, an income tax seemed to be as 
nearly equitable as any form of taxation 
could be. It appeared to be absolutely 
fair that those who had big incomes 
should pay more than their less fortunate 
brethren, for it seemed indubitable that it 
cost the Government more to protect the 
property of the man who was worth ten 
million dollars than it did to secure the 
life and liberty of the pauper. 

But experience has taught us that the 
effect of the income tax is only to raise 
the cost of the things that the poor man 
must have, because those who have the 
ability to earn large incomes, being in 
a small minority, are able to demand 
higher prices for the services they per- 


form, and so pass the taxes that they pay 
on to the large majority by increasing 
the cost of living. The same statement is 
even more true of the excess profits tax, 
which really tends to protect monopoly 
and gives a tremendous advantage to the 
large manufacturer or merchant who is 
willing to use his excess profit in smother- 
ing his small competitors by expending 
it for selling and advertising campaigns 
instead of paying it to the Government. 

Translated into its equivalent in energy, 
the excess profits tax also bears very 
heavily upon insurance corporations and 
savings banks in whose earnings millions 
of people are interested as stockholders 
or depositors, 

This is vividly set forth in an address 
to his stockholders made by the Chair- 
man of the Royal Insurance Company of 
Liverpool, one of the great English in- 
surance companies that.does all sorts of 
insurance business all over the world and 
pays taxes in almost every country. 
Speaking of the large portion of his com- 
pany’s profits that was paid on account 
of the income and excess profits duties, he 
said: “* We estimate that we shall have 
to pay in all for the year 1920 £1,200,000 
in taxes. This is a very large sum indeed, 
and you cannot help being struck with 
the very large proportion of our profits 
which has thus to be paid away. I calcu- 
late that out of every pound which we 
shall earn in profits and interest at least 
13s. 4d. will go in taxation. Translated 
into terms of energy, this means that our 
six thousand employees, of many races 
and many climes, spend two-thirds of 
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their working hours as unpaid tax collec- 
tors for the treasuries of the world. If 
they start work at 9:30, their energies up 
to 2:30 are thus expended, and only after 
that hour for the benefit of the share- 
holders.” 

It is all very well and it seems very 
just to insist that those who have the 
most should pay the most, but the diffi- 
culty is to make them do it without con- 
fiscating property and killing the initia- 
tive of the very small number who have 
enterprise, intelligence, and ability that 
are requisite for leadership in the devel- 
opment of the country. Very few of us 
realize how small this number is, for not 
many have studied the United States 
income tax returns, which show that in 
the year 1917 (the last year for which the 
statistics have been published) there were, 
among persons reporting incomes, only 
$10,000 to $25,000 

25,000 * — 50,000 
50,000 ** 100,000 
100,000 ** 150,000 
150,000 ‘* 300,000 


112,502 reporting incomes from 
30,391 is = Bi 
12.430“ . « 

3,302 “ “ “ee 

2.347 “ “ “ 
559 “ e“ “ 
815 “ “ee “ 
141 ” ** over $1,000,000 


161,996 


In other words, there were only 161,996 
persons in the United States, or less than 
two-tenths of one per cent of our popu- 
lation, who reported incomes of over 
$10,000, and, while the number may have 
been slightly increased since, it is a ques- 
tion whether we are wise in raising the 
general cost of living as it has been 
raised by the income and excess profits 
taxes in an unsuccessful effort to make 
the two people in every thousand who are 
successful or fortunate pay heavier taxes 
than the other 998. 

No scheme of taxation can be abso- 
lutely equitable. The income tax and 
the supertax as now levied are but an 
approximation, and a very rough approxi- 
mation, to justice. They are inquisitional, 
provoke resentment, throttle ambition, 
and give an enormous advantage to the 
man who is able or willing to stop 
working and put his capital in non-taxable 
bonds. 

Can we not find some tax that will 
provide the Government with the revenue 
required that will be less objectionable, 
just as equitable, and less acute in its 
angle of incidence and the pain with 
which it is reflected ? 

That taxation should be painless, or 
rather, that we should be insensible to its 
pain, it is necessary that it should be 
paid in small amounts and automatically. 
It is far easier for most of us to pay one 
cent a day than $3.65 at the end of the 
year, and if we pay the cent a day in the 
process of buying something that costs 
more than a penny we are almost uncon- 
scious of the contribution that we make. 

There are few who realize or resist the 
tax that we pay on the cigarettes or 
cigars that we smoke or the taxes that 
we used to pay on the beer and whisky 
that we drank. The tax paid on freight 
bills is another contribution of which we 
are unconscious because we don’t see it, 


THE OUTLOOK 


although we grumble at the tax on pas- 
senger tickets because it is directly and 
visibly added to the cost. Low visibility 
in taxation is therefore very desirable, 
provided it does not interfere with an 
equitable distribution of the burden, and, 
since the rich man benefits the com- 
munity by reinvesting his income in pro- 
ductive enterprise, it hardly seems equi- 
table to tax him on more than he spends 
for his own living and luxury or the sup- 
port and enjoyment of those who are de- 
pendent on him. 

All the rest he has to leave here when 
he dies, and the inheritance tax that his 
estate has to pay sufficiently penalizes 
his success to reimburse the State for the 
cost of protecting his property. 

If this view of the case is accepted, we 
must conclude that a consumption tax, 
sugar-coated, so that it will not revolt 
the consumer, is the most satisfactory 
method that can be followed to raise the 
revenue that we must have. 

But to be sugar-coated a consumption 
tax must be paid by the seller and in- 
eluded in the price charged, so that 
the buyer will not realize that he is pay- 
ing a tax every time he purchases a 
paper of pins or a dozen eggs. The diffi- 
culties in the way of imposing such a 
tax are not great, for it is easy to dis- 
criminate between what we spend and 
what we save, between our consumption 
and our investments. Everything that 
is produced for consumption, use, or com- 
fort, whether it be wheat, jewelry, or an 
electric fan, ought to pay a tax that 
would be included in the price charged 
for it and turned over to the Govern- 
ment by the person who sells it. This is 
the procedure followed in the case of the 
tobaceo tax, which of all the taxes now 
paid is the least oppressive and the least 
resented. 

The chief objection to such a tax is 
that in order to avoid making it dis- 
criminatory and make it easily collecta- 
ble it ought to be imposed on everything 
alike, on raw material as well as upon 
the finished article, and that in the case 
of anything that is at all complex in its 
composition, such as, for instance, a suit 
of clothes, a pair of shoes, or an automo- 
bile, the finished article may have to 
bear an accumulated tax that would 
greatly increase its cost. Let us take, 
for instance, a pair of shoes. The calf 
that furnished the leather would be taxed 
when he was sold. His skin would pay 
another tax when it was bought by the 


. tanner from the packer, and so on up to 


the final purchaser of the shoes for wear. 

The cotton out of which the linings were 
woven would be taxed when the farmer 
sold it to the dealer, and taxed again 
when the dealer sold it to the cotton-mill. 
It would be taxed a third time when the 
shoe manufacturer bought it, and pay a 
fourth tax when the manufacturer sold 
the finished shoe to the jobber, who would 
have to add a fifth tax when he sold it to 
the retailer, who would in turn exact a 
sixth tax from the ultimate buyer and 
wearer. 

There is something almost terrifying 
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in such a multiplicity of taxes, but it is 
this very aspect of the plan suggested 
that is its chief recommendation, for the 
rate of taxation at each successive trans- 
fer of ownership would be so small that 
it would hardly be felt. Our domestic 
trade for the year 1918 is estimated by 
Dr. B. M. Anderson, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, in New York, at 
$68,000,000,000, and our foreign trade 
in the same year was. $9,180,000,000. 

This total of about $77,000,000,600 
represents, as I understand it, the value 
of the merchandise produced and sold at 
home or abroad and imported for sale 
here. 

In its progress from the producer to 
the consumer, through the successive 
stages of its manufacture or distribution, 
this merchandise changes hands an aver- 
age of at least four times, and probably 
more, before it reaches the final buyer. 
This gives us a total of over $3800,000,- 
000,000 as a basis upon which to caleulate 
our tax rate. Two per cent upon this sum 
would yield a revenue of $6,000,000,000, 
which is more than we need and far more 
than we realize now from the income and 
excess profits taxes. In some few and 
highly composite articles, such as an auto- 
mobile, the increase in cost due to eumu- 
lative taxation might be as much as four- 
teen or sixteen per cent, but in the case of 
simpler things, like bread and meat, the 
increase would not be more that four to 
six per cent, and the fact that each suc- 
cessive transfer imposed an additional 
tax would tend to discourage speculation 
and eliminate the intermediaries who now 
levy such a heavy toll upon the distribu- 
tion of many staples. 

If the tax rate were reduced to a point 
at which the resulting revenue would be 
no greater than the sum we now collect, 
the cost to the community could be no 
greater, but the burden would be so 
widely and so evenly distributed that it 
would hardly be felt, and the great manu- 
facturers who now plead the excess profits 
and income taxes as an excuse for prof- 
iteering would be deprived of the fund 
that they use at present for advertising 
and forced into a more equal competition 
with the smaller producers. 

Such a tax could, moreover, be made 
self-collectable by simply passing a law 
that would render the seller liable for the 
value of the property sold in case the tax 
was not paid within thirty days after the 
goods left his hands and subject him to 
imprisonment for fraud if fraudulent 
intent could be proved. 

The only tax returns a merchant or 
manufacturer would have to make under 
such a law would be a monthly statement 
of his sales and a check for two per cent 
thereon, sent to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. There would be few who would 
attempt to evade such a law, and fewer 
still after the first few were in prison. 
The buyer would have nothing to worry 
about. He would have paid his taxes as 
he bought his goods, and the increase in 
their cost made necessary by the Govern- 
ment’s requirements would be noiselessly 
and painlessly absorbed in its successive 
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incidences along the line that merchan- 
dise travels in its passage from the first 
producer to the ultimate consumer. 

The suggestion offered is crude and it 
is diffidently submitted, simply as a basis 
for the discussion of the most important 
economic question that the next Congress 
will have to decide. It is a question that 
every one should consider and upon which 
after consideration he should express his 
views to those who make our laws. 

That it is a subject concerning which 
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there will always be great difference of 
opinion and about which most people will 
change their minds is also obvious. I was 
myself heartily in favor of the income 
tax when it was at first proposed. I did 
not, or could not, foresee the angle of its 
incidence or the angle of its reflection. 
Actual experience has convinced me that 
they are both too acute ; that it is a tax 
which weakens the incentive to success 
because it makes the Government a part- 
ner in the profits of one year and leaves 
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the taxpayer to bear the losses of the 
next year alone, and that because of its 
unfairness in this respect it leads those 
who make and sell the goods that we con- 
sume to increase their overhead charges 
to a point that will always guarantee 
them against loss. It is for this reason 
that I advocate its abolition, not in the 
interest of the few, but of the many upon 
whose energies and the constancy of whose 
employment and welfare the progress of 
the country depends. 





BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


Denying beauty, on we go and on 

Into the sandy desert of the mind 

Where no tree grows, no fruitful thing or kind. 
The mirage of reality is gone 

The instant that we look at it. We find 
No resting-place. The moon that last night shone, 
The naked moon has no pavilion 

In which to hide. The sun has made us blind. 


The sun can cast no shadow on the grass. 

No moonlight trembles through the twisted boughs. 
All is as blatant and as bright as brass, 

A clarity without perspective. Lost! .. . 








Amid the wilderness without a house . . . 
Stripped of the mysteries of clouds and frost ! 


TELL THE TRUTH PAPERS 


Convention of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor, declared himself irrev- 
ocably opposed to Government ownership. 
His statement was directed against the 
American Federation of Labor indorsing 
the Plumb Plan, but to those acquainted 
with the National industrial situation 
Samuel Gompers’s statement is very sig- 
nificant. It goes further than the railways. 
The main reason for Gompers’s anti-Gov- 
ernment ownership stand, in my opinion, 
is the fact that in large Government enter- 
prises the labor element employed is not 
only held up by red tape but the men do 
not receive either just or prompt recogni- 
tion of a reasonable daily wage. 

Mr. Gompers has undoubtedly viewed 
with distress and disgust the predicament 
of postal employees during the past ten 
years, and especially during the past four 
years. He has watched them helplessly 
floundering, vainly supplicating the pow- 
ers that be for a just consideration of 
their plight. 

Mr. a realizes that the one 
great reason for the stationary condition of 
postal wages was caused by the “unwritten 
law” that Government employees could 
not enforce their demands through organ- 
ized cessation of work. 

The writer does not believe that the 
closed-shop idea should be applied to any 
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BY SHERMAN ROGERS 
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branch of the Government service, and 
yet the present amazing apathy of Con- 
gress and Government officials in dealing 
with the postal situation should give every 
American who believes in fair wages food 
for careful thought. 

No reasonably minded man in the 
United States would even think of de- 
fending the policy of Congress or the 
Postal Department in paying their 
trusted, long-time employees a wage below 
a decent living standard, and [ think 
every fair-minded man must admit that 
those engaged in the postal service to-day 
are not paid a wage commensurate with 
the cost of living. 

Twenty years ago a mail-carrier trod 
his beat with his chest extended because 
he was proud of his vocation; proud of 
the standing it gave him in his commu- 
nity. To-day postal employees never men- 
tion the fact that they are tal em- 
ployees to any new friends they make, 
and if there is a postal employee proud of 
his position I have failed to find him. 

Loyal to the service ? Yes. Thousands 
of them. Loyal to the service because they 
have given the greater part of their lives 
in its employ, and even yet remaining 
loyal, with the vanishing hope that pos- 
sibly some day they will be given the con- 
sideration to which they are justly en- 
titled. It is remarkable that in this day 


of high salaries, of high cost of living. 
the maximum wage of the postal em- 
ployee is, with the added compensation 
recently allowed by Congress, only $150) 
a month, although his position is one of 
high responsibility, demanding ment! 
and physical qualifications of a higher 
standard than most any other service. 

Small wonder that Samuel Gompers 
strenuously objected to indorsing Govern- 
ment ownership of the railways, for tha 
industry would put two million employees 
under the same working conditions as 
those of the Postal Department. 

Mr. Gompers has watched the standard 
of wages in practically every other walk 
of life go up by leaps and bounds in the 
last seven years. At the same time he has 
witnessed an alarming indifference in the 
Post Office Department in advancing the 
wages of the postal employee. 

t the present time employees who 
have been in the Postal Department for 
three years and six months receive the 
munificent wage of $100 a month, or less 
than fifty cents an hour; to be more ex- 
act, from forty-one to fifty cents. These 
men have been compelled to undergo a 
very strict physical and mental examina- 
tion, and have been compelled to pass the 
annual examination that necessitates 4 
great deal of study. Such an employee 
has worked four years very hard, and 
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1ese SENATOR HARDING DELIVERING HIS FIRST CAMPAIGN SPEECH 
5° a The subject of the Republican candidate’s first campaign speech, delivered in the gramophone, was “‘ Americanism.’’ The record, it is 
od announced, will be widely used in the coming campaign 
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Underwood & Underwood 

A TRAVELING LIBRARY BRINGING BOOKS TO THE PEOPLE 

This perambulating library is engaged in carrying good literature to the people of Evanston, Illinois. The picture shows the automobile, which is fitted 4 

with bookshelves, in a factory district of the city. The books have just been distributed and will on a subsequent visit be collected and then 
redistributed elsewhere 
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“BABE” RUTH STARTS ON A TOUR OF THE BASES 


The photographer has caught Ruth just as he is starting on his twenty-first home run for this season. The ball landed, as usual, somewhere in the 
right-field bleachers and was not returned till the runner had crossed the home plate 























PICTURES FROM OUTLOOK READERS 


(See offer on page 479) 





























THE “CAGE” IN WHICH WE CROSSED THE GRAND CANYON 


This novel kind of a ferry is the only practicable means of crossing the 
river at this point. The cage runs on a wire cable 





A “TURNED PACK” IN A BAD PLACE 


‘The little mules are very wise and stand still till assistance comes, 
otherwise they might be thrown off the narrow trail 
































THE RAINBOW, A NATURAL BRIDGE IN SOUTHERN UTAH 


This oe bridge is 309 feet high and has a span of 277 feet. 
Horses (very minute in the picture) may be seen at left 





ON THE WAY TO THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


The arid, rocky country, in which the natural bridge shown in the 
adjoining picture is situated, is well illustrated in this view 


























BUFFALO BULLS ON A RANCH NEAR MARBLE CANYON 


** As there was nothing between my tent and these huge creatures,” says 


the photographer, ‘‘I hoped they would not take a dislike to it !”’ 





HOPI INDIAN COWBOYS BRANDING A HORSE 


The horse has been thrown and is being held helpless by the Indian on 
horseback by means of a lariat extending from his saddle 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN ON A TRIP THROUGH THE SOUTHWEST 
By Helen W. Sargent, Pasadena, California 
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gone through these examinations to gain 
this princely salary of from forty-one to 
fifty cents an hour, while right off the 
street the Post Office Department takes 
any rookies without previous experience, 
without physical or mental examination, 
and places them in the Post Office at a 
salary of sixty cents an hour, which is 
three cents more than any other employ- 
ees get. In other words, this rookie, step- 
ping in off the street, without either 
physical or mental qualifications, receives 
more salary as a rookie than the old em- 
ployees do after twenty years of faithful, 
honest service. 

Why is this done? Simply because 
the Post Office Department realizes that 
it is impossible to-day to get a sane man 
to work for any less than sixty cents an 
hour. It also realizes that old Post 
Office employees will stay on the job be- 
cause they are loyal to the service in 
which they have put so many years of 
hard work with the expectation that later 
—how much later they donot know—they 
may receive a square deal from Congress 
and the Postal Department. 

That isn’t all. This rookie who is 
placed in the Department is not worth 
over one-fourth what an experienced 
workman is worth. In a great many 
cases he makes a whole lot more work 
for other clerks than he accomplishes 
himself. In any case, he is not more 
than one-fourth or, at the outside, one- 
half as efficient as the old line workmen, 
and in the assorting-room he is not in any 
case one-fourth as efficient as the experi- 
enced assorter. In other words, if we 
come down to figuring the present situa- 
tion from an actual value basis, the rookie 
stepping in off the street is actually re- 
ceiving from ten to twenty dollars a day 
su far as his efficiency is concerned. To- 
day a rookie assorter in the assorting- 
room may be laying down on the job; he 
has a great deal of mail in front of 
him ; the supervisor can readily see he is 
not going to get his mail assorted for the 
next delivery, and he walks up and re- 
quests a little more speed. The rookie 
says, “ All right. More speed.” And 
“more speed” it is, with the result that 
the Washington letter goes into the New 
York sack, the San Francisco letter goes 
into the Minneapolis sack, because he 
knows that there isn’t one chance in a 
hundred of being checked up and found 
out. This is one of the reasons why we 
often wonder about the reason for a 
letter mailed in New York City arriving 
in New York City seven days late. I 
have had several of them myself and 
know this to be an absolute fact. 

Second, there are few industries in 
the United States to-day that equal the 
Post Office Department for labor turn- 
over. The labor turnover in New York 
City during the year 1919 and early 
part of 1920 has been practically 100 
per cent. There have been twelve thou- 
sand transfers; that is, transfers from 
the office out into the street, and from the 
street into the office. The resignations of 
old line men who have finally given up 
the ghost is appalling. There have been 
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twenty-three hundred resignations in the 
New York Postal Service since July 1, 
1919, and there have been eight hundred 
resignations in the past three months, 
and these twenty-three hundred men 
have all been trained—have passed both 
physical and mental examinations and 
could be considered expert post office 
employees. 

This is the situation in New York 
City. Other large centers throughout the 
country are facing exactly the same situ- 
ation, and, while the postal service in 
New York has passed through this period 
of rapid disintegration, it has every like- 
lihood in the world of going through a 
much greater one in the next six or eight 
months, to a point where the entire ser- 
vice may he practically paralyzed. 

I have personally talked to many mail- 
carriers who have stayed on the job 
valiantly through all the years of service, 
have hocked their property to keep their 
faces up and their spirits up, who are 
about ready to give up the ghost. 

The other morning, in New York City, 
one. division of mail-carriers wanted to 
walk out in a body on learning of the 
increase of salaries that had been recom- 
ommended by the Joint Congressional 
Ccmmission in Washington because it 
practically amounted to nothing when 
compared with the increased cost of 
living. 

Congress and the Post Office Depart- 
ment do not seem to be able to differen- 
tiate between an increase of 150 per cent 
in the cost of living and a 50 per cent 
increase in salary. A clerk receiving the 
maximum wage in the postal service in 
1907 received a salary of $1,200 a year. 
Thirteen years later, in 1920, he receives 
a salary of $1,550, or an increase of 38 
per cent. With the increase recom- 
mended by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission the clerks wou!d receive $1,800, 
or an increase of 50 per cent in wages in 
thirteen years, while the advance in the 
cost of living since that time is far over 
100 per cent. 

Now the Congressional Commission 
and postal executives may call this good 
mathematics, but it isn’t the kind of 
mathematics that buys food, shoes, and 
pays rent. 

At the present time a man who has 
been in the postal service up to twenty 
years and over receives $137.50 a month, 
which is a pretty fair salary for a street- 
sweeper. How is any man in New York 
City who has brought up a family (and 
if he has been a steady postal employee 
for twenty years he, as a rule, has a fam- 
ily, and often a large one) to maintain a 
proper home anywhere in the city close 
enough to his work to reach there on 
time? He certainly will have a difficult 
task making both ends meet on $137.50 
a month. 

The munificent increase allowed by the 
Congressional Commission makes this 
princely stipend $150 ; but how about the 
postal employee who to-day receives, and 
has been receiving, $100 a month, who 
also has been in the service, in all proba- 
bility, from one to four years, or from one 


to seven years? How is he going to make 
both ends meet at $100 a month ? 

The increase recommended by tlic 
Joint Commission comes to $2.80 a week. 
It doesn’t take a great deal of imagina- 
tion to figure out how the postal clerks 
will spend this extra $2.80, nor will their 
wives need to lose any nights’ sleep 
figuring where it is going to go. 

The Postal Department is, without any 
doubt, one of the most important branches 
of Government service. Prompt and ac- 
curate delivery of mails is, without any 
question, one of the great factors in 
American progress. Surely a Govern- 
ment as democratic as ours can well 
afford to give adequate compensation to 
the loyal men who spend their lives in this 
service. We must get away from the 
sentimental part of it; it is a matter 
of cold-blooded business. We are con- 
fronted to-day with a strike; not a 
strike of organized labor, not a concen- 
trated strike of postal employees, but a 
silent,"passive strike wherein twenty-three 
hundred efficient men out of a total of 
about twelve thousand employees have 
left the service in New York City in 
less than one year. Those twenty-thiee 
hundred men have struck—struck be- 
cause they couldn’t buck the game any 
longer, and silently walked out into fields 
that were more considerate of men who 
must at least earn enough to live if they 
are to give a fair day’s work in return. 

To-day it isn’t the clerks alone who are 
calling for a square deal; thousands of 
citizens in all walks of life are vigorously 
protesting against present conditions, for 
there are mighty few citizens who have 
not, in one way or another, been sub- 
jected to inconvenience because of the 
niggardliness of Congress. 

A learned Senator in a recent speech 
complained of the mountainous mass of 
letters he had received of late urging the 
cause of the Post Office employees. He 
also made a very pointed remark regard- 
ing the activity of a certain large maga- 
zine that had espoused the cause of the 
Civil Service men. I do not know this 
learned Senator, but I personally believe 
that it is men of his type that prevent 
men of vision and sympathetic understand- 
ing from accomplishing good work. 

‘ost Office employees have assured me 
that ten thousand men, well trained, could 
adequately handle the mails in New York 
City with despatch. To-day we have four 
thousand in excess of that number, but be- 
cause of the fact that a goodly portion of 
them are rookies our service is certainly 
a long way from being up to standard. 

Why not give the extra money that is 
paid to these rookies to the first-line 
employees, raise the maximum wage to a 
level with other trades, and get back to 
normal? Is there any lawofcommon sense, 
or even expediency, that could justify the 
postal service in paying a rookie sixty 
cents an hour without mental or physica! 
examination—which means without physi- 
cal or mental qualifications—while the ol: 
employee of three or four years’ to twenty 
years’ service is receiving from forty-one 
to fifty-seven cents an hour ? 
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THE LAST OF A SERIES OF SIX STORIES 
BY DONAL HAMILTON HAINES 


around the country club course with 

Hope Merton, or rather he was 
carrying his clubs and making some pre- 
tense of play while he seriously devoted 
himself to watching his companion. He 
liked watching her do anything because 
she did everything well, but her golf was 
peculiarly attractive because she wasn’t 
at all the athletic type from which long 
driving and deadly putting was to be 
expected. 

On this particular Saturday they were 
not enjoying themselves as much as usual, 
although the reason was not apparent. 
Stephen was perfectly certain that this 
was true. There was no difference be- 
tween this and any other day on which 
he could put his finger, yet it was there. 
It manifested itself in a slight lack of 
spontaneity in their conversation. Never 
before had he been at all self-conscious 
when silence fell between them; on this 
July afternoon he felt driven to search 
his mind hurriedly for fresh subjects 
whenever their talk flagged. This was so 


G ont TRENT was playing 


- unusual that it annoyed him. 


By the time they had played half-way 
around he knew that something was defi- 
nitely wrong. Hope had neither done nor 
said anything to justify this feeling and 
her golf had not fallen off by so much as 
a stroke, yet he was unpleasantly aware 
of a sense of constraint, and meant to 
find out what it was all about before 
they got back to the club-house. 

Fortunately, he was spared the neces- 
sity of making these efforts, which would 
very likely, since he was a man, have 
proved both awkward and unproductive. 
Hope leaned against the sand-box at the 
seventh hole while Stephen was modeling 
a pinch of earth into a tee. 

“ There’s a most unpleasant rumor 
about you current, Stephen,” she said 
suddenly. “I took it upon myself to 
deny it.” 

He looked up, smiling. 

“A rumor?” he repeated. “ Has my 
fame won me some enemies ?” 

“So it appears. People are saying that 
you're to be Sally Rainsford’s counsel in 
the divorce ease.” 

Stephen stopped smiling, but remained 
on his knees. 

“ T am,” he said, simply. 

“I thought so,” she said, quietly. 
“That’s why I took such pains to deny 
the rumor. I have to like any one pretty 
well to meddle in his affairs, Stephen.” 

Trent let his driver drop to the ground 
and put his ball in his pocket. 

Shall we talk about it ?” he asked. 

* Must we ?” 

“Tm afraid we must, Hope. I’ve com- 
mitted myself. I’m rather sorry you de- 


nied the story, although I’m glad you 
cared enough about the business to deny 
it. It didn’t occur to me that you wouldn’t 
like my taking Sally’s case.” 

He had never before realized that a 
very slight frown could so thoroughly 
alter her face. 

“ That’s hard for me to understand,” 
she said. “ I’m afraid it isn’t going to be 
easy for you to explain. In fact, I’m not 
sure that I want you to try.” 

Even though her tone was casual Trent 
knew that his offense was no slight matter, 
that in her eyes he now stood committed 
to opinions not lightly to be dismissed, 
and that he now faced something in- 
finitely larger than combating a woman’s 
prejudices. 

In that part of Medford where Trent 
and Hope Merton moved and had their 
being people were not divorced or, going 
through that process, they ceased to occupy 
the places they had always held. In that 
staid, venerable quarter of the city known 
as Elm Hill it was assumed that the sort 
of people destined to the divorce court 
did not exist, or, if by some strange mis- 
chance they did exist, the prevalent atti- 
tude toward the binding and inviolable 
nature of marriage vows compelled them 
to hide their unholy tendencies. 

Moreover, the Jawyer who assisted a 
man or woman to get a divorce was 
deemed little better than his client. His 
act was held as proof that he approved 
of his own course and that of his princi- 
pal. The lawyers who lived on Elm Hill 
or in its environs did not handle such 


cases. 

For Stephen Trent to break this un- 
written law was peculiarly unfortunate. 
Nearly three years had passed since the 
young man, widely traveled, thoroughly 
educated, eminently fitted in every way to 
occupy the traditional position of a Trent 
in the affairs of his native city, had re- 
turned to Medford to practice law. Be- 
cause of certain peculiar tendencies he had 
betrayed these three years had been very 
much like a period of probation. In some 
of his first cases Trent had showed him- 
self unconventional, to say the least, had 
avowed peculiar leanings, done unusual 
things. For some time Medford’s best 
people had eyed him askance. They had 
recognized his ability, yet raised their 
aristocratic eyebrows over traits which 
might prove dangerous if allowed to 
develop. But in the fullness of time the 
young lawyer had won their confidence 
and a ition of considerable promi- 
nence. He had convinced them that on 
most points their beliefs were his, that 
he shared their veneration for traditions, 
their admiration for everything which 
had proved its value by enduring for 
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years. And on two or three issues where 
he had taken the opposite side he had 
proved them definitely in the wrong. 

Yet his position was by no means se- 
cure against all dangers. He could ill 
afford such a risk as appearing in the 
Rainsford divorce case, and as he faced 
Hope Merton across the tee Trent knew 
it. He stood staring at the ground, in- 
creasingly uneasy and wretched as he 
tried to find an adequate beginning for 
his explanations and realized how likely 
they were to prove futile. 

“T hate arguing this with you!” he 
exclaimed suddenly. 

“T should think you might,” she agreed, 
“or with any of your friends. But it 
seems to me that the time to have con- 
sidered that side of it was before you 
took Sally’s fee. I hope you won’t pre- 
tend that you thought I would approve 
of your course.” 

“T am horribly afraid that I didn’t 
stop to consider that,” he answered, hon- 
estly. 

He did not look at her as he spoke, 
knowing only too well that he would see 
either a look of real pain or the more 
unpleasant impassivity which she could 
summon to conceal such an expression. 
He went on hurriedly, his eyes still on 
the ground— 

” Perhaps if I had been more the 
scrupulous lawyer and less the sympa- 
thetic friend when she came to my office 
I should have taken the decision that 
would have pleased you, and refused to 
help her. But I simply couldn’t refuse. 
Why, great Scott, Hope, you and I played 
with Sally before we could talk. I 
couldn’t send her to one of those chaps 
who make a specialty of divorces. You 
know what most of them are.” 

“So you preferred to identify yourself 
with them.” 

“ But that’s hardly reasonable ; is it? 
It seemed the least I could do for Sally. 
Surely you don’t mean that you think she 
shouldn’t have her freedom? You wouldn’t 
have had me urge her to give Fred 
another trial ?” 

“No. It seems quite clear that she and 
Fred can’t live together. But that’s no 
justification.” 

“You simply can’t condone divorce on 
any grounds ?” 

“ No, I can’t.” 

Trent had taken the golf-ball from his 
pocket and was tossing it from one hand 
to the other. He did this because.a man 
faces crises of the spirit better if he can 
occupy his hands. Had he known that 
the incessant spat-spat of the ball against 
his palms irritated the girl until she 
wanted to scream, he would—well, if he 
had been as discerning as all that he 
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would not have taken Sally Rainsford’s 
ease. 

“It’s incomprehensible to me that you 
and I can differ so completely on this,” 
he said, slowly, “ when we think alike in 
so many ways. I want to argue, because 
I really feel strongly, and yet it seems to 
me that I simply can’t force myself to 
argue the subject with you. I can’t turn 
you into an antagonist. I can’t take for 
granted a state of mind on your part so 
unthinkable to me.” 

‘“* Perhaps you are right,” she decided. 
“ Argument is surely bound to prove 
useless, and might prove unpleasant.” 

“ But we can’t simply ignore this,” pro- 
tested Stephen. 

“Since it can neither be argued nor 
undone, I fail to see that there is any- 
thing left but to ignore it.” 

To Hope’s unspeakable relief Stephen 
dropped the maddening white ball into 
the pocket of his coat. 

“ We might ignore it,” he said, “ but 
it would always be there ; wouldn’t it ?” 

* Of course.” 

He hesitated an instant, but it was not 
his way to postpone what must be faced 
sooner or later. He asked the question, 
although he dreaded its answer. 

** Does that mean,” he asked, “ that if 
I go on with Sally’s business it is going to 
make a difference between you and me?” 

She was no nearer a moral coward 
than he was. There was no reason why 
she should do more than answer what 
showed on the surface of his question, 
yet she answered all that lay beneath 
it, even though no word of it had passed 
between them. 

“ We can go on playing golf and that 
sort of thing,” she said, meeting his eyes 
squarely as he raised his head in quick 
surprise. “ You hardly expected real os- 
tracism for a question of taste, did you? 
I shouldn’t have thought you prepared 
for that species of heroism.” 

Trent knew that the latter part of the 
speech could be ignored, because it was 
not like Hope at all. It was deliberately 
irritating, spoken in a close-clipped tone 
which revealed nothing but an unnatural 
tightness of nerves. It was her first words 
which struck him. There was no possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding them. She meant 
that if he had not taken Mrs. Rainsford’s 
case, and so showed himself capable of 
going so completely at variance with what 
he knew to be her pleasure, there might 
have been more than a dancing and golf- 
playing friendship between them. 

The confession was characteristic. It 
was her way always to meet the truth 
squarely—even go forward when there 
seemed a shadow of doubt. Only once in 
her life had she tried to lie. She had 
done it well, convincingly well, and it 
had been Trent who had stopped her and 
spared her the fancied necessity of fur- 
ther lying. 

They had been excellent friends all 
their lives. Since that event—when Hope 
had hidden the truth because she believed 
that only by so doing could she save her 
brother from prison—they had _ been 
drawn much closer together. Everywhere 
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on Elm Hill it was taken for granted 
that if they were not already engaged it 
was only a question of time, and Elm 
Hill heartily approved. They had not 
liked the idea of the Trent family dying 
out, and an alliance with the Mertons 
was quite perfect. Besides that they liked 
both the young people extremely well. 

Stephen had never told Hope that he 
loved her—at least he did not know that 
he had. He was as far from being head- 
long as a man could be. Most of the acts 
of his life were considered almost as 
carefully as the briefing of his cases. 
His silence had been due to no uncer- 
tainty in regard to the state of his own 
feelings, but to a deeply ingrained cau- 
tion which had regard for just such un- 
expected occurrences as had suddenly 
come between them. 

It seemed to him now that for days 
and weeks he had been waiting for some- 
thing like this. That Hope should love 
him, that she should say yes when he 
asked her to marry him, had seemed too 
perfect. He had never loved any one 
else, but he had been led to understand 
that the course of love did not run with 
such unbroken smoothness. At the back 
of his mind he realized that. there had 
been a lurking fear ever since the day*he 
knew he loved her, an expectation of 
disaster, formless yet persistent. Noth- 
ing in his well-ordered life had ever 
affected him as deeply as the knowledge 
he had just gained, yet neither his voice 
nor manner betrayed his heart. 

“ If I could with a clear conscience go 
and tell Sally that I had changed my 
mind,” he said, “I think that you know 
I would be glad to do it for your sake. 
You don’t want me to do. it feeling as I 
do?” 

“ No, I don’t think I do,” she answered, 
then rose abruptly from her seat on the 
edge of the sand-box. “ Let’s go back, 
please,” she said. 

They walked back to the club-house 
without speaking. But Trent had brought 
her out for golf and dinner. If he took 
her home in the middle of the afternoon, 
Mrs. Merton would ask questions which 
her daughter’s scrupulous and inflexible 
honesty would make it hard to answer. 

“ T shall play around alone, Hope,” he 
said as they approached the club-house, 
“and we can dine early and go in as 
soon as you like afterwards.” 

She nodded and left him, and it. is in- 
finitely to Trent’s credit that he made 
both the dinner and the drive home after- 
ward quite bearable for both of them. 

Stephen was badly equipped for the 
part he had now to play. In spite of the 
testimony of poets and other romanticists, 
few men die of broken hearts, yet the 
degree of suffering depends always upon 
the number of a man’s other interests. If 
Stephen’s business had been of a sort 
which got him up at dawn, worked him 
like a truck-horse all day, and sent him 
to bed at night with no other interest on 
earth than sleep, he would have had less 
time to think of Hope. But, although a 
busy lawyer, he was by no means hard- 
driven. There were too many chances 
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to pause at his desk and stare at the 
blank wall. Nor were his diversions of a 
sort to aid him. He had a few close 
friends: Eldredge, of the Medford “ Tele- 
gram,” old Pierre Manton, the tobac- 
conist—these and two or three others, 
none of them them offering any counsel 
in his present distress. He was aston- 
ished to find how really empty his life 
was with Hope Merton gone out of it, 
for Trent had no thought of seeing just 
enough of her to preserve appearances. 

On the other hand, no thought of giv- 
ing in entered his mind. He did not 
even seek to argue with Mrs. Rainsford 
the next time she came to his office, but 
went on with the work of preparing her 
ease for hearing as though there had 
been no suggestion ef anything else. 

He played more golf than usual, trying 
to visit the club at hours when Hope was 
unlikely to be there, and supposing, fatu- 
ously enough, that nobody noticed any- 
thing. On this latter point he was soon 
disillusioned. On the third of his lonely 
rounds his caddie marked a distant figure 
which had as yet escaped Trent’s notice 
and said abruptly : 

“There’s Miss Merton, Mr. Trent. 
Ain’t you playing with her to-day ?” 

“ Where?” demanded Trent involun- 
tarily ; then added, hastily: “No; I’m 
not playing with her to-day. Give me my 
iron.” 

But during the rest of the round he 
had great.difficulty in keeping his eye 
on the ball. He was also troubled by the 
thought that if his solitary state was 
patent to the caddie other people must 
be taking note of it. So he eschewed golf 
and took to long drives in his car or 
walks into the country—than which he 
could hardly have found anything more 
obvious to the world at large. 

There is, according to an ancient saw, 
no large loss without some small gain. 
Stephen discovered afresh how fond he 
was of walking and realized that his 
roadster had made him soft. He purchased 
some walking shoes, a pipe which smoked 
better outdoors, and a Scotch terrier of 
great solemnity of mien and a deep- 
seated conviction that he could thrash 
anything on four legs. 

In the next ten days he was very 
lonely, but not quite as low in spirit as he 
fancied. He walked fully fifty miles and 
rescued the belligerent terrier—whose 
confidence had no basis in fact—from at 
least twenty losing battles. In the mean- 
time he got Mrs. Rainsford’s suit very 
nearly ready for a hearing. And then he 
met Jimmy ! 

Jimmy, according to his own statement, 
was ten years old, but appeared more a 
man of the world than is usual at that 
age. When Stephen found him, he was 
seated on the bank of a small stream 
swearing with considerable fluency at his 
line; which had fouled in the bushes. 

“Want some help?” suggested Ste- 
phen. 

The boy flushed, Evidently his profan- 
ity was usually exercised in private. 

“ Yes, I do,” he said. 

Stephen helped him untangle the line. 
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In doing so he noticed that the rod had 
probably cost thirty dollars and that the 
urchin was fishing with flies—an art un- 
known to most of Medford’s youth. 

“It’s my experience, Jimmy,” he ob- 
served, “that it doesn’t pay to lose your 
temper trout-fishing. Too many annoying 
things are likely to happen. If you let go 
once, you're apt to be wretched the rest 
of the day. Get a rise just as your line 
fouled ?” 

“ Rise!” wailed the boy. “I had a 
beaut clear out of water !” 

“Well,” suggested Stephen, “ you’ve 
pretty well kicked things up here. Let’s 
try another hole.” 

They fished for an hour or so, their 
speech being exclusively that of fellow- 
anglers. Trent showed the boy a trick 
or two with the flies, finding him an apt 
pupil who had evidently started in the 
hands of an expert. Then Stephen unex- 
pectedly produced sandwiches and found 
a grassy bank. Talk did not begin until 
the man’s pipe was lighted. 

“ Who taught you to cast, Jimmy ?” 

“ Dad.” 

“ Let’s you go out alone with his best 
rod, does he ?” 

“* He ain’t here.” 

“Oh!” 

A short silence, then the boy burst out, 
hotly : 

“‘ wish he’was here!” 

* He’s coming back, isn’t he?” 

“ No.” 

Stephen was discreetly silent. If any- 
thing more was coming, it would surely 
come best of itself. Covertly he watched 
his companion. The boy—ragged and 
dirty, yet showing indubitable traces of 
good breeding—sat with his hands on his 
knees, his dark eyes smoldering as they 
watched the brook. He maintained his 
silence longer than yofith usually finds it 
possible, then, confession made easier 
by a comforting element in Stephen’s 
wordless presence by his side, he began 
to talk. 

He had not said a dozen words before 
Stephen realized that he must be Sally 
Rainsford’s child. He had not spoken a 
hundred before the man told himself that 
Jimmy was more Frederick Rainsford’s 
child than he was Sally’s. Trent knew 
that Rainsford had been most things 
that a man should not be—spendthrift, 
drunkard, gambler; but it appeared 
that he had yet managed to be a good 
father. This hot-headed, passionate boy 
who stared at the shimmering water 
with Rainsford’s black eyes loved his 
father with an intensity amounting to 
idolatry. 

“Oh, mother’s all right, but she can’t 
do things!” he explained in answer to 
one of Stephen’s cautious questions. 
a she won’t lemme do ’em with him 
either.” 

The man probed further, putting his 
questions with a craft and subtlety that 
he had rarely surpassed in the court-room, 
silting his information out of a series 
ot boyish phrases, of childish outbursts 
that were desperate efforts to cope with 
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Jimmy’s inadequate powers of expres- 
sion. At the end of an hour he found 
himself more profoundly shocked and 
troubled than he would have believed 
possible. As they walked home together 
Jimmy did not find him as agreeable a 
companion as he had been while they 
were fishing. 

“ T think Dll just walk home with you, 
Jimmy,” Trent said as they reached the 
outskirts of Medford. “ You see, I know 
your mother pretty well, and I should 
like to have a talk with her.” 

_Jimmy glanced at him with quick sus- 
picion. 

“You can if you like,” he said, ungra- 
ciously, “ but I should think you’d rather 
talk tome. She’s no fun these days. Cries 
all the time.” 

“T know,” Trent said. ‘“ Perhaps be- 
tween us we can get her to stop crying, 
Jimmy.” 

The boy would have given much to 
linger outside the closed door behind 
which his mother and this new friend 
were closeted for more than two hours, 
but he was incontinently banished to his 
own room. ; 

It was not a pleasant interview for 
either Trent or Mrs. Rainsford. A less 
tactful man than Stephen would have cut 
it short by blundering within the first 
five minutes ; a less persistent one would 
certainly have abandoned his efforts at 
the end of half an hour. But Stephen 
would not give up. 

“IT know I must seem a brute, Sally,” 
he confessed, “and I don’t wonder that 
you think me a poor lawyer and a worse 
friend. But if fo on with the divorce, 
between us we shall have sent Fred 
straight to the devil and the boy after 
him. I don’t pretend to understand these 
relationships. I don’t know that I’ve 
ever encountered one before. But Jimmy 
is veritably a part of his father. There’s 
a bond between them which can’t be 
broken, and I should think that it must 
pull as hard one way as it does the other 
—doesn’t it?” 

Sally Rainsford nodded. 

“Fred worships him,” she said. 

“You love both of them,” Trent went 
remorselessly on, “ and I’m wondering if 
you're strong enough to lose them both. 
Because that’s what will happen, you 
know, Sally. Not all the courts in Chris- 
tendom will hold those two apart. Do 
you know where Fred is ?” 

She started, half rose from her chair. 

“ T can’t!” she cried. 

“T’m very much afraid you’ve got to,” 
Stephen told her. 

That night’s mail carried to Frederick 
Rainsford the longest letter he had ever 
received or that Trent had ever written. 
The next day Stephen invaded the pri- 
vate offices of at least twenty of Med- 
ford’s most prominent citizens. In every 
case he was received with frowns when 
he opened by saying, “I want to talk to 
you about this Rainsford business ;” but 
he hung on in the face of evident lack of 
sympathy, and in every case he got his 
way. He went home very tired that 
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night, but with the assurance that he 
had succeeded in forming a sort of infor- 
mal League for the Preservation of Fred 
Rainsford’s Soul. 

The next afternoon he played golf for 
the first time in two weeks. He assured 
himself that he did so purely because he 
wanted to play and not from any sneak- 
ing hope that he might see a certain 
white-clad figure. And yet all the time 
he was thinking about her. This process, 
however, led to no improvement in his 
mental state. He had done what she had 
wanted him to do, but he did not expect 
to win forgiveness. He was too honest to 
pretend to her that he had done it because 
of her displeasure. He would tell her the 
truth. 

And then he climbed the slope of a 
bunker and almost collided with her. 

“T telephoned your office,” she said, 
when their somewhat embarrassed greet- 
ings were finished. “1 wanted to see 
you.” 

* You did?” 

“Yes. Stephen, I was wrong.” 

* About Sally ?” 

“Yes. It seems to me I have thought 
of nothing else since the other day. I 
have been over it backward and forward 
until I thought I should go mad. And 
you can’t guess how I hated to give in to 
you. We don’t realize how precious our 
prejudices are until we have to try to let 
go of them.” 

Stephen was staring at her, his face 
betraying a mixture of emotions. 

“Then you haven’t heard what has 
happened between Sally and Fred?” he 
demanded. 

“No. What is it ?” 

Stephen told her very briefly. 

“ And of course you did nothing to 
stop it?” she asked. 

“T am afraid,” he answered, “ that I 
did everything to have it happen. But I 
talked with Jimmy. He convinced me.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed 
Hope, her face unaccountably radiant ; 
“he no more convinced you than I really 
beat my horrible Puritan scruples !” 

For a moment these two very unreason- 
able young people merely stared at each 
other, then Stephen said : 

“If not seeing you for nearly two 
weeks is going to make me the ruin I’ve 
been, Hope, I can see nothing for it but 
to take measures to prevent such an oc- 
currence in the future; can you ?” 

Her silence appeared to be a confession 
that she couldn’t, and when Stephen held 
out his hand she took it and allowed him 
to draw her down behind the bunker, 
whose green bulk shielded them com- 
pletely from the porches and windows of 
the club-house. Unhappily it did not 
hide them from the eye of a caddie—the 
same who had: put such uncomfortable 
questions to Stephen. This discerning 
youth looked once, then thrust his hands 
in his pockets and turned discreetly 
away. 

“Thank the Lord that’s settled!” he 
muttered, seeing a prospect of fattened 
revenues. 
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HE cautious and conventional re- 

viewer finds it very difficult to form 

a definite private opinion, to say 
nothing of a public one, moe this unu- 
sual, perhaps it may be said remarkable, 
book. At one moment it seems like the 
yroduet of erraticism, at another of genius. 
That is what makes it puzzling. 

Rockwell Kent is an American artist of 
originality. How original he is may be 
inferred from the fact that, as we under- 
stand it, he has incorporated himself. That 
is to say, some of his friends and backers 
have formed a corporation called “ Rock- 
well Kent, Incorporated.” Capital stock 
has been issued, for which the friends have 
contributed money and the artist himself 
contributes his services and creations, fol- 
lowing the analogy of the inventor who re- 
ceives stock in a company for the ideas 
which he has patented. Mr. Kent’s ex- 
penses are paid out of the treasury of the 
corporation, and his products, both literary 
and artistic, are sold by the company for 
the benefit of the stockholders. Thus he is 
not only relieved of the necessity of financ- 
ing such trips as form the basis of the book 
under review, but shares in whatever profits 
his werk may gain. 

This is a new kiuu of relationship be- 
tween commerce and art. It seems sensi- 
ble, but it is nevertheless a little startling 
to the conventional mind, and most of us 
have conventional minds. Thus the re- 
viewer starts out with the preconceived 
notion that the author of “ Wilderness ”’ 
is an original, a notion which is somewhat 
confirmed by the book itself. 

“ Wilderness” is the story of the six 
months’ stay of the author aa.’ his nine- 
year-old son on Fox Island, Resurrectiva 
Bay, Alaska, and it is profusely illustrated 
with the drawings of the artist and of his 
son. 

Both the chronicle of the primitive 
life led on the island by this man and boy 
and the drawings depicting it are fascinat- 


1 Wilderness: A Journal of Quiet Adventrre. 
By Rockwell Kent. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 
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ing, but fascinating in the sense in which 
an awesome natural phenomenon produces 





a mixture of fear and skepticism with 
respect and admiration. 

The drawings form the more important 
ey of this double-barreled creation. They 

all naturally into two classes. First are 
those which are essentially symbolic, which 
show us a race of a sort of supermen and 
northern gods against the sharp, gleaming 
background of Alaska. They suggest the 
influence of Michael Angelo and William 
Blake. 

In the other class are the drawings which 
are mainly concerned with portraying the 
life of the artist, his son, and their com- 
panion, “old man Olson,” on their island, 
surrounded by the animals of the Arctic 
regions and the wild glories of the aurora 
borealis. It is difficult to express any pref- 
erence between the shining symbolism of 
the one class and the human beauty of the 
other. 

The word pictures of this man and this 
boy making their crude home and suc- 
cessfully defending it against the titanic 
forces of an Alaskan winter excite the in- 
terest of that boy who is in every man. 
The struggle of the two Kents to keep 
filled the chinks in their leaky log cabin 
and the belly of their voracious air-tig)t 
stove is as absorbing in a way as the 
struggle of Robinson Crusoe to raise his 
grapes and his goats. 

This always unconventional and often 
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startling book, as Dorothy Canfield points 
out in her preface to it, shows “the artist 
at work creating, as Henry James said he 
could not be shown; the artist, that is, a 
man violently alive, full-blooded and fine, 
fierce and pure, arrogant and tender, with 
an elate, boastful, well-founded certainty 
of his strength, rejoicing in his work, in 
his son, in‘his friend, in the whole visible 
world, and most of all in himself and his 
own vigorous possibilities for good, evil, 
and creative work.” We might add that 
between the es decorated with his 
drawings of Alaska Rockwell Kent gives 
us glimpses of his own soul—sometimes a 
little too naked to be pleasant. 

The present reviewer has no intention 
of suggesting that “ Wilderness” is pre- 
eminently a , Be for boys, but that it may 
be popular with boys is not a mere surmise. 
The average boy has a directness in deal- 
ing with emotion and a freedom from con- 
vention in facing life which the average 
man does not usually possess. In the com- 
pany of his own son, in the primitive soli- 
tude of Fox Island, Rockwell Kent some- 
times gives expression to a boy’s frank but 
irrational outlook on life. 

Editors and critics of current literature 
are fond of the expression “ a human docu- 
ment.” Certainly Rockwell Kent’s “ Wil- 
derness’’ is such a document. It is not only 
a narrative of a simple and natural life in 
these days of a complex civilization, but it 
is a frank revelation of the ideas, thoughts, 
aspirations, and conceptions of an unusu- 
ally artistic temperament. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
Fur Bringers (The). By Hulbert  Footner. 
The James A. McCann p Tenn meng New York. 

A tale of the Canadian Northwest with 
a fur-trader, a factor, and his daughter as 
the leading characters, and mounted police 
and Indians in the action. 

Growing Up. By Mary Heaton Vorse. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 

Every one who enjoyed “ The Prestons” 
will be glad to read “Growing Up.” It is 
a story of child life and family life, de- 
cidedly amusing, and also with curiously 
interesting sidelights on child-training and 
child nature. 

Helping Hersey. By Baroness von Hutten. The 
George H. Doran Companys New York. 

One long story and several short tales. 
“Helping Hersey” is a clever study of a 
vain, selfish, and unprincipled girl, a colos- 
sal liar, and of the totally vain efforts of 
her mother, her elderly fiancé, and others 
to make her fair and honorable. 

Mrs. Craddock. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

An earlier tale by the author of “ The 
Moon and Sixpence.” It has some subtlety, 
but moves rather heavily and joylessly. 
Light Heart (The). By Maurice Hewlett. Henry 

Holt & Co., New York. 

Another tale of the Northland in ancient 
(ays. Like Mr. Hewlett’s “The Outlaw,” 
it derives its romantic legend from the 
endless resources of the Norse sagas. 
Light Out of the East (The). By S. R. 

0) 


Crockett. The Geo H. Doran Company, 
New York. _ ome 


A posthumous romance. It is a message 
ot idealism beautifully conceived and filled 
with optimism for the world’s future. 

Pink Gods and Blue Denims. By Cynthia 


Stockley. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. 


Kimberley and its diamond mines form 


through 
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the background of a somewhat fantastic but 
vividly written story of a woman brought 
into danger by her = worship 
of beautiful gems, placed strangely in 
her hands. The seey bali one’s attention 
closely. 


Quirt (The). By B. M. Bower. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 


A moving-picture girl expects to find on 
her father’s ranch the romance and adven- 
tures of the film. Instead she finds sordid 
poverty, oppression, plotting by the rich 
rancher against the poor, and ugly, brutal 
crime. 

Storms of Youth. By Viola Roseboro. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This is “ a story of love and politics, the 
scene laid in a small town in the border 
country betwixt North and South where 
the local color mixes varied American 
shades of character and manners.” 

Story of a New Zealand River (The). By 
ye Mander. The John Lane Company, New 


ork, 
A realistic tale of life at an isolated 
lumber camp in New Zealand. 


‘Stranger (The). By Arthur Bullard. The Mac- 


millan Company, New York. 

Mr. Bullard here employs his thorough 
knowledge of the East in the character of 
the “stranger,” son of an American mis- 
sionary, yet a Moslem, who forms a shar 
contrast to the little group of New York 
men and women interested in art and 
sociology with whom he becomes intimate. 
Both in its originality as to treatment and 
balance between character interest and 
suggestion of thought the novel is of sub- 
stantial value. 

Tour (The). By Louis Couperus. Translated 


by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 


Couperus is an outstanding figure in 
modern Dutch fiction writing. Here he 
tells with subtle humor and keen irony the 
story of a party of ancient Romans touring 
gypt in the reign of Tiberius, 
personally conducted by a sort of Theban 
“Thomas Cook & Sons.” 

BIOGRAPHY 
Arthur Hugh Clough. By James Insley Os- 
borne. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Clough’s life was uneventful but typical. 
Reacting against the religious teaching of 
Rugby, which gave him an assurance 
based on authority, he substituted quest 
for discovery. His faith after entering 
Oxford is always a pursuing faith ; he is 
always wo God and every new expe- 
rience impels him to new discovery. Mr. 
Osborne’s book is a critique rather than a 
biography ; suggestive, but not satisfying. 
He would have done better had he given 
us less of his own interpretations and more 
of Clough’s letters, leaving the reader to 
interpret their significance for himself. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Argonauts of Faith (The). By Basil Mathews. 
Foreword by Viscount Bryce. Illustrated. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


A circumstantial account of the Pil- 
grims’ voyage to and experiences in Amer- 
ica, by an English writer who endeavors to 
make the story attractive and inspiring to 
young people. Viscount Bryce supplies an 
appreciative Introduction. 


Eastern Question and Its Solution (The). 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. The 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Professor Jastrow believes that the 
United States should encumber itself with 
no Eastern mandates. He would deal with 
Near-Eastern problems through inter- 


national commissions on which there would 
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be native representation. Thus, he be- 
lieves, self-government might eventually 
be reached. 

In the Days of the Pilgrim Fathers. By 


Mary Caroline Crawford. Lllustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


The tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth furnishes 
the appropriate occasion for the publica- 
tion of this book, but it will have a lasting 
value as an admirable account of the per- 
sonalities and the times that were pregnant 
with the New England of to-day. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Practical Views on Psychic Phenomena. 
By George E. Wright. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, New York. 


An open-minded presentation of some of 
the pe aa for telepathy, spirit communi- 
cation, ete. Persons who are. unfamiliar 
with more elaborate works on the subject 
will find in this book much to awaken 
thought and stimulate investigation. 
Psychology of Dreams (The). By William S. 
Walsh, M.D. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Not intended for professional reading, 
but distinctly popular in its appeal, this 
book will have lively interest for the gen- 
eral reader who ‘likes to be entertained 
while he is being instructed. There are 
many sensible hygenic suggestions. 


WAR BOOKS 
Heroes All! Edited by Harry R. Stringer. Fas- 
sett Publishing Company, Washington. 

“ Heroes All!” is a compendium of the 
names and official citations of the soldiers 
and citizens of the United States and of 
her allies who were deccrated by the 
American Government for exceptional 
heroism and conspicuous service above and 
beyond the call of duty in the war with 
Germany, 1917-19. 


SCIENCE 

Artificial Light. By M. Luckiesh. (The Cen- 
tury Books of Useful Science.) Illustrated. 
The Century Company, New York. 

One who opens this book with the thought, 
“Here is another of those dry scientific 
treatises,” has another guess coming, to use 
the vernacular. The story of the growth 
and use of artificial light in the home, in 
industry, in warfare, in navigation, in the 
theater, is told ina surprisingly interesting 
way. The theme is illustrated with many 
pictures, and altogether the book may be 
regarded as a model for such monographs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

History of Journalism in the United 
States. By George Henry Payne. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

The work of a trained journalist, this 
book tells in terse and vigorous style the 
romantic story of the famous newspapers 
and editors of the country. The attempt to 
characterize present-day yee will 
seem to some less successful than the ac- 
count of past personalities and achieve- 
ments, but this 1s a defect that is perhaps 
inevitable. Perspective cannot be obtained 
for the writing of weighty historical judg- 
ments except with the lapse of time. Mean- 
while po x al résumés are needed, and this 
book well fills such a need. 

Negro Faces America (The). By Herbert J. 
Seligmann. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

It would be foolish to suppose that this 
book offers any complete solution of the 
race problem in America. No one has ever 

et discovered that solution. The question 
1s, however, here discussed in an intelligent, 
fair-minded manner, with that sympathy 
for the less fortunate race which will not 
be denied to it by any one who really de- 
sires to find a solution of the great problem. 
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THE ENLARGED PROGRAMME OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH IN PARIS 


The Rev. Stanley Ross Fisher, one of the 
pastors of the American Church in Paris, 
ios been in this country on a mission which 
ought to interest every Protestant in Amer- 
ica. He came to raise two million dollars 
in order that the American Church may be 
moved from its present limited quarters in 
the Rue de Berri and housed in a _beauti- 
ful structure, worthy of the Nation it repre- 
sents, in one of the most central spots in 
Paris. It is planned to spend one million 
dollars on this new site and new edifice, 
which will stand near the Champs Elysées 
on the right bank of the Seine. Every 
American visiting Paris will thus see it, 
and every American will be asked to con- 
sider it as his church home while in Paris. 

It is planned to spend half a million for 
an American student center in the Latin 


branches has just been formed.) During 
the war the American Protestant churches 
discovered their sister churches in France, 
and have since come into close con- 
tact with them. 
many thousands of dollars to the French 
churches. Delegates from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and from various communions 
have visited them and been cordially re- 
ceived. In the period of reconstruction 
since the war the pastors of the American 
Church in Paris have been constantly in 
the councils of our French brethren. 

The American Church in Paris is more 
and more going to be a point of contact be- 
tween the French and American churches. 

I cannot emphasize too much the neces- 
sity of making the new church building a 





PROPOSED NEW MEMORIAL EDIFICE 


Quarter on the left bank of the Seine. The 
other half million dollars will be set aside 
as an endowment fund for the administra- 
tion of this work. The various denomina- 
tional boards and individual churches will 
be asked to subscribe to this endowment 
fund, and the response has already been most 
gratifying. At this writing, for instance, 
some denominations have promised large 
gifts, and over one hundred churches have 
sledged one thousand dollars or more each. 
The sum for the two buildings will have to 
come from individuals. 

I would like to say just a word about the 
wonderful opportunities this church has to 
serve both America and France. Thou~ 
sands of Americans will visit France dur- 
ing the coming years. They will find not 
oa a place wherein to worship, but a 
building which will be the center of Amer- 
ican interests and furnish a common meet- 
ing ground for Americans. Many American 
families are going to finé permanent resi- 
dence in Paris as business relations be- 
tween the two countries develop, and this 
will be their church home. Here, too, the 
American children in Paris will find a 
Sunday school that will have the equipment 
of the best Sunday schools in America. 

It is also planned to make this new 
church a point of contact between the 
Protestants of France and the Protestants 
of America. The war has revealed French 
Protestantism to itself and to the world. 
It has come out of the war a real force in 
France, recognized as never before by the 
Government and the various groups united 
as never before. (A new federation of all 


OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN PARIS 


noble and adequate expression of the 
united Protestantism of America. France 
has come to look upon America as doing 
on a commanding scale whatever she un- 
dertakes. Her admiration for American 
Protestantism as well as her gratitude is 
boundless. We did great things for her 
ehurches in a great way. We must con- 
tinue on this big scale. Furthermore, we 
owe it to France, if in the name of Ameri- 
can Protestantism we are going to erect a 
temple right in the heart of the city, to make 
it a structure that France wil? be proud of. 

Paris will be flooded with American 
students during the next twenty-five years. 
Before the war we were sending eighteen 
thousand a year to Germany to study 
music, art,and other subjects in the Ger- 
man universities. American students will 
not go to Germany for a good many years. 
They are going to France. There are 
already inleatins that within a year or 
two there will be as many as ten thousand 
American students in Paris. The American 
Church has addressed itself to the task of 
meeting this need. Not only on Sun- 
days, but every other day and night of the 
week, a staff of trained workers with this 
social service building as a center will 
minister to the thousands of young Ameri- 
cans away from home. It is proposed that 
workers shall be engaged who can actually 
mold and direct both the life and the 
studies of these students, giving them not 
only moral purpose and high ideals but 
actual guidance in all their work. 

(Rev.) FrepERIcK Lyncu. 
New York City. 


Our churches have sent. 
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Is this a YALE key? 
No— it is not. 


If it’s YALE made it’s marked 
“YALE.” 

That shape in a key does not 
mean YALE. 

It merely means that that key 
looks like some YALE keys. 

That shape is little more than 
flattery of you and us. Of you, 
because you like keys so shaped. 
Of us, because it resembles some of 
the YALE shapes. 

Is the name VALE on the key 
or lock? That’s the identifying 
thing, that only. 

The name YALE is our trade- 
mark and property as applied to 
all that is best in invention, design, 
workmanship and material in 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware Bank Locks 


Padlocks Time Locks 
Night Latches Chain Blocks 
Cabinet Locks Electric Hoists, 
Door Closers P.O. Lock Boxes 


That is why this trade-mark is 
worth finding onthe product you buy. 


The Yale&TowneMfg.Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 


General Offices & Works : Stamford, Conn. 
Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St. 
New York Office: 9 E. 40th St. 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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URPRISING what a hold 

a good cigar gets on a man’s 
affections. Yet not, surprising, 
either, when you think how 
Robt. Burns contributes to your 
comfort, all the year ‘round, 
day after day. 


“ It’s not so difficult to under- 
stand why Robt. Burns should 
win men’s confidence. The men 
responsible for his success knew 
what they were about when 
they devised the formula for 
making Robt. Burns cigars. 
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Good | friends—through thick and thin 


Briefly, hereitis: Robt. Burns’ 
full Havana filler gives him fine 
flavor. Special curing gives that 
Havana rare mildness. His 
neutral Sumatra wrapper helps 
that mildness. 


And best of all, your Robt. 
Burns, in good times and in bad, 
through thick and thin, has kept 
the eventenor of his way,observ- 
ing strictly all his articles of faith. 
Boner Char Gr. 

DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Invincible (actual size) 
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ROBT. BURNS 


2. for 25c 
(13¢ for 1) 
Box of 50—$5.75 








 OBib? Burne 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 





ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 


(actual size) 
Foil-wrapped 
15e 
Box of 50—$7.00 
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| The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FinanciaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





THE INVESTMENT FOR YOU 


HEN applied to the purchase of securities, the word in- 

\ \ | vestment means the laying out of money for the purpose 
of income or profit. When a man invests for income 
purposes only, he is apt to buy a security of a kind different from 
the one purchased by a man whose main idea is profit. If income 
is the only consideration, a savings bank account may prove 
entirely satisfactory ; if the interest on a savings bank account 
does not seem sufficient, bonds will be considered—bonds of the 
highest grade, such as Liberty Bonds or the first-mortgage liens 
of railway, industrial, or public utility companies. Bonds of these 
kinds are bought because safety of principal and assured income 


are the qualities desired ; the thought of profit is secondary, if 
indeed this thought is entertained at all. On the other hand, it is 
the possibility of profit that usually enters very largely into the 
calculations of the man who purchases stocks. 

Bonds, as most people know, are a definite obligation of the 
issuing company. Stocks entitle you to an interest in the busi- 
ness, a proportionate share in the profits—or losses. Bonds, 
naturally, are much safer investments. The investor, therefore, 
must decide whether he can afford to risk his capital for the sake 
of the possible profits offered by stock purchases or whether he 
must buy bonds because he is forced to consider only safety of 











Guaranty Ir 






A “‘book’’ of Guaranty Travelers Checks. 
the check can be cashed, he must sign again in the presence of the person cashing it, who compares the two 
signatures, assuring identification and preventing use of the check by an unauthorized holder 


» ye RISK OF LOss in carrying cash 
confronts every traveler. Depend- 
ence on a check book often results in 
embarrassment and annoyance. 

Safer than cash, more convenient 
than a check book, and as readily 
accepted as money—everywhere—are 


NEW YORK LONDON 


s 











The holder signs the check at the time of purchase. 


“Safer than Cash” 


Get them at your bank—cost only 50 cents per $I00 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


CaPITAL AND SuRPLUS - - $50,000,000 


Before 


GUARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS. They 
are furnished in neat, compact wallets, 
convenient to carry, and can be cashed 
in denominations of from $10 to $100, 
as your needs require. Take them on 
vacation trips, on motor tours, on busi- 
ness trips—here or abroad. 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


RESOURCES OVER - - $800,000,000 
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EG, 1656, the Massachusetts General 


Court ordered women, boys and girls to 
ontribute a definite amount of : homespun | 
: 2 Depend ee dS ‘ - 





New England’s Textile Industries 


“ HIRR, whirr, whirr,” sang the old 


colonial spinning wheels as busy 
Priscillas fashioned the yarn to weave 
their linsey-woolsey. “WHIRR, WHIRR, 
WHIRR,” echo the great power looms of 
New England’s textile mills today—mills 
so extensive in their production, so im- 
portant in the capital they represent, that 
this high status of textiles in New England 
raises them to eminent rank among the in- 
dustries of the United States. 


Today, the mills of Manchester, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Fall River, New Bedford, and 
Providence are famed the world over. 
New England, in fact, totals one half the 
entire capital invested in these activities 
in the United States, employing more than 
300,000 wage earners and producing an 
annual output valued at more than 





Otp Cotony JRusT COMPANY 


$500,000,000. Boston, the office quarters 
for most of these great textile concerns, is 
also the home of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, a financial institution of world-wide 
connections. 

This organization offers every modern 
banking facility for financing exports and 
imports anywhere, for locating markets for 
goods throughout the world, for issuing 
commercial credits and furnishing credit 
data, for buying andselling Billsof Exchange. 

We shall be glad to mail youa copy of our 
booklet “Your Financial Requirements and 
How We Can Meet Them”—outlining our 
many facilities. Address Department C. 

Plan to come to New England during 
her Tercentenary celebrations, and while 
here make this Company’s office your 
banking headquarters. 
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§ Invest Your 

4 Canadian 

Q Bank Balance 
$ in Canadian Victory 
Q Bonds, or Municipal 
4 


Bonds, or in good Indus- 
trials. 


While present exchange 
conditions continue it is 
much better to have your 
Canadian surplus funds 
invested in gilt - edged 
Canadian securities yield- 
ing 8% or more than to 
let them lie idle or earn 
only bank interest. 

Write and we will recom- 
mend you some desirable, 
sound securities. 
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MAKE YOUR MORTGAGES 
MONEY ON MIAMI 
EARN MORE 






The Census 
cently an- nounced 
that the population of Miami has in- 
creased 440% over its population in 1910. 

As mortgage bankers we have participated 
directly in this wonderful development. 

The story of Miami’s growth is the story of 
exceptional investment opportunities. Read about 
them in our booklet, “ Facing the Facts.” Please 
request booklet No. 63. 


FLDiler room pan 
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Mad 
ARM TRUST BLDG. 


#, 
 Ne— MIAMI, FLORIDA 





















| FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 




















Don’t Wear = | 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the ae 
modern scientific invention, the A 
wonderful new discovery that 

relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken ppere together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mai free. Send name and address today. 
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Brooks Appliance Co., 471F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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principal and assured income. The answer 
to these questions depends upon the in- 
vestor’s financial circumstances and situa- 
tion in life. 

In between the highest-grade bonds 
bought for income only and stocks whose 
main attraction is possible profits are of 
course all kinds of investments, bonds and 
stocks ranging from the most conservative 
to the extremely speculative. It is the in- 
vestor who must decide which ones are 
suited tohim. A widow, for instance, with 
small capital and entirely dependent upon 
her income for support cannot afford to 
take chances. Her income may be so small 
that with the increase in the cost of living 
she is hard put to it to make ends meet. 
She naturally would like more money. 
Because she & little, however, is exactly 
the reason why she should take no chances 
with it. And what applies to a widow ap- 
ow in perhaps lesser degree to all women. 

ew women are in a positior to go out and 
earn much money, and so cannot recoup 
losses they may incur. It is very dangerous 
business for a woman to risk her principal 
or income for the chance of profit or greater 
return. In fact, many bankers assert posi- 
tively that the only suitable investments 
for women are the highest-grade bonds. 

A man, on the other hand, may be justi- 
fied in paying more attention to high yield 
and possible profit. This would mean that 
his principal would not be as safe as the 
woman’s should be, because it is almost a 

ositive rule that the higher the yield the 
ess safe is the principal If you want 
safety, you must accept a smaller return. 
In other words, if you want safety you 
must pay for it, for the yield of an invest- 
ment is determined by its price. If a man 
can take certain chances with his money, 
however, this does not mean that all men 
can take the same chances. Suppose a 
man is old, has retired from business, and 
his earning period has passed; he is in 
more or less the same position as a woman 
dependent entirely upon what she has with 
no prospect of getting more. Suppose a 
man is married and has a family depend- 
ent upon him for support; if his iveli- 
hood is derived from a salary which is 
scarcely more than adequate for their needs, 
certainly he has no right to jeopardize his 
family’s future through speculation. Such 
a man must consider others besides himself. 
And because he is anxious for his family 
to have more he sometimes is led to make 
investments which he knows are not alto- 
gether sound, but which tempt him with 
the chance of gain. Oftentimes the results 
are disastrous. 

A man who does not: require all he 
earns for himself and his family can take 
chances perhaps—mild chances, anyway. 
So can a sehaien. That is to say, they can 
consider high yield as well as safety of 
— hey may lose, but are in a 

etter position to stand it. Just as it is 
said that only the rich can be truly eco- 
nomical, so itis that the rich are the only 
ones who can afford to lose money. But it 
is unfair, you may say, that those who need 
it least can get the largest income. a 
so, but no one is going to become rich if he 
risks his capital and loses it. Isn’t a steady, 
sure accumulation better than high yield 
and profit for a while and then nothing? 

Some time ago a woman wrote to the 
Financia) Department inquiring the name 
of a stock which would double her income 
in a year. If the Financial Department 
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ARE YOU AN 
INVESTOR P 


During the past year the Financial 
Editor of The Outlook has helped 
hundreds of Outlook readers to 
solve intelligently their particular 
investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of 
your present holdings or have fresh 
funds to invest. In either case we 
shall be glad to give you specific in- 
formation on any securities in which 
you may be interested. A nominal 
charge of one dollar per inquiry will 
be made for this special service. 


The Outlook 


Financial Department 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





only knew of such a stock, the whole staft 
would soon retire. To double one’s money 
in a year is ambitious, to say the least. But 
how silly it isto try! The gambling in- 
stinct is strong in human beings, and be- 
cause of it the crooked promoters of fake 
securities make their living. And the 
strange part of it is.that many people who 
wail hold up their hands in Siete at the 
idea of betting on cards or horse-races are 
only too anxious to gamble in stocks. The 
woman who wrote the letter just mentioned 
wanted to gamble, whether she called it 
that or not. Nothing in her letter indi- 
cated that she was in a position to do so, 
however. A fair return is all that one can 
reasonably expect, and to get as high a 
one as possible is entirely legitimate. More- 
over, at the present-time a fair return is 
considerably more than it was a while ago. 
and perhaps greater than can be had later 
on. 

The thing to bear in mind, however, is 
what kind of an investment is suitable for 
you. And if people would give as much 
thought to the possibility of loss as they 
do of gain there would be far fewer finan- 
cial misfortunes. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Please tell me if the Great Northern Iron Ore 
is an operating company or not. What is the pres- 
ent rate of dividends ? 

A. Great Northern Iron Ore does not 
operate any mines ; it is a leasing company 
only, and its income is derived from this 
source. It leases its ore-bearing land to 
mining companies. Dividends are being 
paid at the rate of $4 a year. 

Q. Please give me the par value of Texas Com- 
pany stock, the capitalization of this company, and 
its dividend rate. 


A. The shareholders of this company on 
November 18, 1919, approved a reduction 
of the par value of the stock from $100 to 
$25 a share. What this really meant was a 
division of each share into four new shares, 
and it was at this rate that the old stock 
was exchanged for the new. Capitalization 
consists of $130,000 stock ($25 par value} 
all of which is outstanding, and $35,000,000 
three-year 7 per cent notes; $14,708,000 
6 per cent debenture bonds were called f 
payment on July 1. Dividends of 10 ): 
cent a year are paid. 
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display type is desired. 


ment shall first appear. 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, etc., sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an. advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


‘* Want ’’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,’’ ‘* Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘‘ Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.”’ 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Great West—Canadian Rockies— 
Alaska—Japan—China 
AROUND THE WORLD 
506 Fifth Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 5348 























EUROPE 





PRICES MODERATE 
1021 LITTLE 'TTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 


Europe “- Battlefields 


38 oe ee Variety in 
Routes and Prices 
American Travel Club, Box 0, Wilmington, Del. 

















Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


The Wa ayside Inn 
New Milford, pis hfield Co.. Conn 
In the foothills of the Berkshires pen all 
the year. An id for wk. 
rest. 2 hours from i York. Le for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. Caste, Proprieto: 


ENGLAND 
GREENE’S HOTEL 


24 Copien Street, Bloomsbury, London W. C. 
Bed and breakfast 6/6, "inner 3/-. 


MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. Open June 
15 to Sept. 15. Air, scenes and table all of the 
best. Booklet on application. M. J. DURIE. 


“ ” “ ” 
The Firs” and Penobscot 

DEER ISLE, MAINE ; 

Hotel, penta, Cottages, Cabins— W oods and 

Shore > the fi ily together.” Camp 

—- mY rvised sports, and expert 

an desired) for the} boys. Rates mod- 
KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


























MASSACHUSETTS 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot ie a lek comfortable place in 
land than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of 


home without extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


VERMONT 





WHITE HOUSE IN N 
91 Elm Street, ay yt 

Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 

be le now. Detailed information upon 

application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 





THE TAVERN 


GRAFTON, VT. Ideal Location, 
bracing air, home cooking. Write for booklet. 


Health Resorts 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














BYRAM L. LAKE KE HEALTH FARM 
When ill ill or np oma Lit orin 
rest or ration 

Ideal focation, Table su tupplied exc cateaively 


by farm produce. oor 
dl tennis, boating, fishing, ea A aE cic. Resident 
ee Prospectus mail ean request. 


LINDEN |, !des! Place for Sick 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SWIE’ T RIVER INN 


Passa way, N. H. ens June 21 
1,400 fect el elevation. Trout ing, bathing, 
and mountain climbing. 2 cottages to rent. 
Address Louise B. Craic, Conway, N. H. 


CLIMB MT. WASHINGTON 
' BY MOTOR 


The eutemeete fort up Mt. ae. Weshingten 
is now open; 8 miles long ; um 
16 Uapivaled scene’ éomfortable otel 
4 of mountain. "Vivrit te for booklet to 


GLEN HOUSE, GORHAM, N. H. 
NEW YORK 


Allthe Advantages of an 
Adirondacks Club 


Only Forty-five Miles from New York City 


GREENWOOD LAKE, ORANGE E 00., N.Y. 


A sinoalle lake in 
heart of the Ramapo Hille. 














Canoeing 
Fishing 
Swimming 
Horse-Back Riding 
Long and Short Walking Trips 
Over-Night Camping Trips 
Picturesque Drives 
EXPERIENCED GUIDES 
The Club Homee} is * uipped with = the con- 
veniences of a high class city hotel. 
References required. Men and women guests. 
Write for particulars. 


INKOWA HOUSE, GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y. 
FENTON HOUSE Agtrongncks 


> 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
‘Write for folder and particulars. 
as ‘Ton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 








NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON °fo5Sauare, 


sticining Judson Hemera! Church. Kooms 
pate = gy Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Spec m1 rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 











Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


Rates with Tiastented Booklet at gladly on sent 
upon request, JOHN P. 





» Pe.lan ae ado ution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
a y. Apply for circular to 

wcoTT Watrer, M.D. 
(late 0 of The Walter Sanitarium) 


The Bethesda White Riains. 


4 Ry y gy for a . bt ered 
ho need ca Ideal surroun » & 
for terms Slice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. Die 


Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A” Sen 


Connecticut Valley. Massage ee and 

the..@olf and tenni resident hysi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E. 8. Vai, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. Also elder] a le requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M. elrose, Mass. 


Real Estate 


Old Fashioned Home i ae 


bath. Gas range, electrici en owers, 
corner lot. Near village. t Inn if 
sired. Rent $600, three the. 2.093, Outlooks. 


MAINE 


FOR SALE 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME 


On Lake Sebago, Maine 


vue view of lake and — ins. wary F hes 
bathrooms, p Saeoes, nches, garag: rage, ba 

orchards, and pn t’s_h In uire 
Dr. — Basie 000 Comarens St. “Portland. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 0 0%, ENE 
wares Cottage 
KEENE LLEY, N. Y. 

Living-room, ki a four bedrooms. $250 
for season from July 25° Ice included. Apply 
Paha Sassen Anca 






































to Miss KIRKBRIDKE, 7 Wali 8t., New 


, ——_____ 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


THREE sisters would like single roomsand 

rd, if possible, in Protestant private family 

on upper AWest Side below Columbia for the 

— Excellent references given and re- 
quired. 8,607, Outlook. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
STORIES, ms, plays, etc.,are wanted for 


ublication. Submit < S. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 














HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED — Competent housekee: nd 

housemother for church school in’ Middle 

West. Agdvess the cipal, Brownell Hat 


0 

eg caperaten tate, cafeteria 
managers, gov matrons, house- 
a Miss ‘Richards, Providence, East 
Side Box 5. Boston, a 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 


WANTED Supervisor for boys ages five 
to nine. Must take a mother’s interest in the 
ys and be neat and orderly. Also super- 
pad for be. good boys ages nine. to fifteen. 
discipliarian. Protestant 
ra 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee: housekeepers, matrons, mother’s 
helpers, governesses, attendants, secretaries, 
fie itians. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge. 
ass. 





Teachers and Covernesses 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calis coming every day. 
- om Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


bany, N. 
GOVERNESS — Want refined, _cinented 
young woman as governess for boy eight 


ears old. Must teach him French and school 

lary ¢ expected Phieryon: Bor 0 Kiation O- 
8a) eryon, Box on 
New — 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Professional Situations 


POSITION wanted as superintendent of 
nurses in private hos vital for mental diseases. 
Mental and fy dl raining and experience. 
Registered yivania. 8,625, Outlook. 

GRADUATE occupational therapist wishes 
—- in_private hospital or .sanitarium. 

perienced mh mental and nervous pa 
tients. 8,626, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


FLAY WRIGHT'S and author’s assistant. 
@ years’ experience with literary and 
dramatic writers. Stenographer and touch 
typist. $30 per week. 8,630, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


COLLEGE student desires portion as com- 
panion or tutor to boy or girl. E a Write "i? 
spore, college eutzanee subjeote 
104 Warwick 8t., Brooklyn, N 
GENTLEWOMAN of road and yd 
— wishes position as social secretar 
wr to you ng girls. Interviews in ow 
You or Philadelphia. 8,571, Outlook. 
TRAINED nurse will care for aged pe 
or children during August. Preferably. Tow 
England States. Excellent estenenese. (Miss) 
Hanna E. Hartley, Federalsburg, M 
YOUNG teacher, refined, willing, healthy, 
desires aqoomengdations on private ranch or 
modern farm. Or would devote summer to 
child or so 8,633, Outlook. 
YOUNG man, college graduate, medical 
training, experienced nurse, as tutor, com- 
panion, nurse. 8,636, Outlook. 








Teachers and Covernesses 


PRIVATE pupils for August and Septem- 
ber in New York or environs wanted by young 
oe (to fill time between pastorates, 
—— and accepted). Well known an 

le, college honor graduate, European 
evaiet, talented as tutor and companion. 
Will also accept work cubertaining invalid. 
8,627, Outlook. 

DEAN of women desires change. Nine’ (9) 

ears’ college e mpoeaee Advanced degree. 
English, Latin, education. 8,618, Outlook. 

EXCEPTIONAL children’s teacher,trained 
in public health work—psychological ‘and an- 
thropmetric tests and measurements, bacte- 
= ical examinations—visits school ar 

ork, Philadelphia, or associates 
po valuing such work. 8,634, Outlook. 





Business Situations 
WRITE phatoplags: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable id xperience unnecessary ; 
ogg outline free. Producers League, 


RAILWAY traffic and oxpes earn_from 
fie to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. No age 
himit. We train you. Positions furnished under 
tee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 








—— then Institute, Buffalo Be Be 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper. will 
send thin ,on ee 7% No samples. fer- 
ences. 

GUARDIAN, or all —Philadel we cler- 
gyma' ied, with own boy of 10, desires 
eereighh @ of bo ny 10 to 13 years old. i. xcellent 
school to attend and good home. Strict ref- 
erences required and given. Fine qspetuniy 








for the right boy. 8,631, Outlook. 
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You don’t buy 
a new penholder 
every time you 
break your pen point 


+» - neither do you have to buy a 
new “Handy Grip” every time the 
stick is used up. 

Just unscrew the last of the soap 
and screw in a new Refill Stick. 
Stick the old bit of soap on the new 
stick—no waste. 


“ P 

Lather with Colgate’s and shave 
with comfort”—no mussy “rubbing 
in” with the fingers is necessary. 
The Shaving Stick is the economical way to 
make a satisfactory lather. ‘We can give you 
this impartial advice because we make Shav- 
ing Sticks, Powder and Cream. Send 4c for 
t size of any one of these. 

COLGATE & CO. a 

Dept. 20 199 Fulton St, New York aN TTT TL 

















HELP 
WANTED! | 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, 
Nurse, Governess, Teacher, Business or Professional 
Assistant ? 

The Classitied Want Department of The Outlook 
has for many years offered to subscribers a real service. 


A small advertisement in this department will bring 
results. 


The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


- Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 











14 July 


BY THE WAY 


Serubwomen are quitting their jobs since 
soe ar went into effect, a newspaper 
espatch from Boston says. The connection’ 
is not evident at first, but reading between 
the lines we find that, as hard drinking 
ceases, women are no longer forced to go 
out scrubbing to support their families, 
because their sober caret now bring 
home their wages. Managers of office 
buildings are said to find it difficult to keep 
their floors clean in these times, because the 
women are no longer looking for that sort 
of work. 





“ What is the funniest mispronunciation 
you ever heard?” was a question heard the 
other day and one which we pass on to our 
readers. One answer was this: “Up in 
New Hampshire two men were talking 

olitics and one spoke of certain corrupt 
influences. ‘The trouble,’ he said, ‘is 
with the dormant party ’"—he meant to sa 
dominant.”’ Another answer was this: “ 
heard a man the other day speak of 
Ibafiez’s celebrated novel as ‘The Four 
Horsemen of the Acropolis.’” Who will 
match these ? 


America has no monopoly of ingenious 
contrivances, even in her chosen field of 
the motor car. An English motor truck 
used at a London railway terminal, where 
space is limited, has an attachment by 
which the car can be turned around in its 
own length. It consists of two small wheels 
arranged at right angles to the regular 
front wheels. By turning a lever at the 
driver’s hand these are thrust down till the 
front wheels of the truck. are clear, when 
the whole forward end is swung bodily 
about on the auxiliary wheels. 








“T can remember the time,” said the 
retiring Wwhip-maker, as reported in the 
Brooklyn “Eagle,” when we cut forty 
thousand pounds of whalebone a year just 
for whips alone.” Those were the pe 
when thestreetsof the cities and the country 
roads were filled with phaetons, victorias, 
sulkies, and other types of horse-drawn 
vehicles, when every driver bad a whale- 
bone whip. Now the motor car is king, 
the whip has gone—and perhaps the threat- 
ened extermination of the whale will cease. 





“A really helpful suggestion in the 
cause of art has been made, for once, by 
royalty,” says a London correspondent of 
a New York paper. “ Prince Albert in 
his speech at the recent Academy banquct 
suggested a revival of the old village signs 
such as at one time adorned inns and 
hotels.” Millais, David, Cox, Morland, 
Crome, and many other celebrities have 
done sign-post work in their day, and 
why should not young artists in these 
times help to beautify towns and villages 
with this kind of decorative work? To help 
the movement along the London “Daily 
Mail” has offered $10,500 in prizes for 
the best village signs. 


With the conquest of German territory 
in eastern Africa, a writer in the “ At- 
lantic ” says, the British Empire now ex- 
tends in an unbroken line from the Medi- 
terranean to the Cape of Good Hope. 
When the Cape-to-Cairo Railway is com- 
seg, tourists will have before them per- 

aps the most interesting railway jour- 
ney in the world. On one section of this 
railway a traveler reports that he saw ga- 
zelles, zebras, giraffes, ostriches, lions, and 
a rhinoceros. The scenery is wonderfully 
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varied, and the human interest will in- , 
clude a gamut running from highly civil-" ‘ 
ized races to the most primitive of peoples, nd 
; | the Aten pms Why Men Use Shavaid 
n” 7 aay eg tone ge ” are to be organ- 
n ized for the benefit of visitors at the ~ 
: Louvre Galleries in Paris ‘this samme, it It makes lather doubly effective 
o is announced. The aimless wanderings , , : 
, | that the uninstructed tourist usually in- Applied to the dry beard before lathering, Shavaid com- 
g } dulges in will thus be prevented. Ameri- pletely softens it so that the razor cuts with new ease 
e | can museums might take the hint to their 
P rie ——— reyes of a es of Men the nation over have wel- Just squeeze a small quantity of 
. visitors who would “like to be shown. comed this scientific beard-softener Shavaid out of the sanitary collaps- 
i A Canadian printer writes to the | because it frees them from the old ible tube and spread it over the dry 
| “American Printer” deploring the loose | methods of shaving. No “ hot towels.” beard with the tips of your fingers. 
mn | methods of business practiced by some of | No “rubbing in” of lather. And a Then apply your favorite lather with 
= | his confréres. He says: “Some of our | more comfortable, thoroughly satis- your brush, as usual. But do no rub- 
ar a . keep ” —— —_ factory shave. bing in. 
“ i a ee fenien Boe sie of nti 1 — Hot water is injurious. It brings _ You will enjoy the cooling, sooth- 
pt | the customer comes in with his job, they | the blood to the surface at the wrong ing sensation. The lather stays moist 
is shake the figures up in a hat and pull one | time. It ages the skin prematurely. and creamy on your face. And you 
ay out. That gives the price of the job. One | It causes wrinkles. And Shavaid ac- will find that the razor cuts with 
' man I know confesses that he has no | complishes instantly what the old surprising ease and smoothness. And 
of time clock in his plant; no record of how | methods failed to -accomplish as afterward, you will need no healing 
“1 many hours his men work ; nor can he tell, | well, It completely softens the lotion. Shavaid is in itself a 
, | aner a job is finished, whether it has taken | }oard. And it leaves your skin soothing, healing emollient. 
an hour ora month. His plan is this: He Seoul fortabl fect] Its dail k the oh 
_ takes one look at the job, another at the | COO 40@ comtortable, periectiy a oe oe 
~ | customer to size him up, and then names normal even after a close shave. smooth and clear. 
k | the price. Sometimes he guesses high, 
S | more often low, but seldom right.” The « 
oa i editor of the “American Printer” fears 
, | that this condition of things is also found a V a | 
‘in | in some parts of “the States.” 
lar | Pat was malingering, so the “Journai” In 50-cent Tubes—Buy from Your Druggist 
the | of the American Medical Association tells BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
the + us, but the hospital doctor made a miracu- 
len lous cure by saying to the steward, “Give Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
lily Donovan a dose of Infusia.” Pat yelled, 
| “For the love of the saints, doctor, dear, 
the _ don’t make me take that broth of Hades! 
i Never mind my rheumatism, sergeant— 
ioe I'll go with the boys and do my best.” 
‘ A Here is the recipe for Infusia : 
” ‘ Asafetida—lo supply the odor. Gum 
rd “ arabic—To make it stick well. Ipecac— 
coe To make it “ back up” frequently. Adoes 
aon | —To improve the taste. Senna—To give 
om it a proper grip. Rhubarb—To insure a 
in realizing sense that it is constantly present. 
Castor oil—To increase the efficiency of 
wa the whole. The dose—Q. S.—Enough to 
ie make the patient desire to die. 
.~ “That no nation in Europe excels or has 
y y excelled the Czechs in the popular arts has 
ee been proved by the manifestation of their 
ders rural crafts at the Pavillon de Marsan,” 
quet writes the Paris correspondent of “ Amer- 
en iean Art News.” “ This wonderful display, 
an | comprising potteries, leather and silver 
em | work, glass, San in fact all the domestic 
poe | and decorative arts, is due to the chief of 
Pome | the French military mission sent to the 
= | relief of the Czechoslovakians. His visit 
ieip | to their country revealed this marvelous 
Daily eebiinetiane National Modern Accounting Forms are = Modern Accounting Forms are time and 
3 for Is Haiti to become an El Dorado for a great assistance in’ keeping specialized — labor savers, and supply most of the 
| Americans? Harry A. Franck, the pedes- business records. Many of these forms headings necessary for high grade ac- 
itory | tian traveler, says in the “Century ” that have been especially prepared for the counting. In buying Blank Books or 
“ At Haiti has an increasing number of Ameri- National Line by expert accountants. ~ Loose Leaf Devices always ask for 
: ) can residents, who “are carrying on or The sh y he d to fi | “National” and identify dom te the 
“di ) openin up enterprises that promise to pase eee ane puncnes So Et ge le Tr d °M " y 
Medi- § offer Haith a prosperity not even second sized Post Binders. Eagle: Trade Mark. 
Lope. | to that of Cuba.” Still better, “families Send for a free copy of “GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS”’ 
yond : that could searcely afford the bee of 
P seal » a single ‘hired girl’ in the land of their I A p LANK 
jour- birth a five Hb al in Haiti—a cook, TION ooK [“OMPANY 
Sse a —_ an upstairs maid, a aga and 
oe > ayard boy.” These domestic helpers re- . ° 
ty BS ceive rhea five to eight dollars a cnet Se 20 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Leland Contributions to Motordom 


Pioneers of the Industry, Henry M. Leland and Wilfred C. Leland, Organizers of the 


Lincoln Motor Company, have been outstanding factors in Motor Car Development 


Henry M. Lelan 
President 
Lincoln Motor Co. 


Looking back over the progress of a generation, it would be 
difficult to recall anything which has contributed to the welfare 
of civilization and to the healthful enjoyment of mankind more 
than has the motor car. 

Recalling the achievements which have marked the begin- 
nings of various epoch-making periods in motordom, where do 
you find examples more impressive or which have been more 
far-reaching in their influence than those inaugurated by the 
Lelands during the past eighteen years, with the co-operation 
of thousands of skilled and loyal associates ; 

—the first practical, enduring car, made in large numbers ; 
—the thorough standardization and interchangeability of 
parts ; 

—close and fine workmanship, expressed by accuracy meas- 
ured in thousandths of an inch and even in fractions of a 
thousandth ; 


—the initial adoption in motor car workmanship of the Johanssen 
gauges, accurate to the one-hundred-thousandth part of an 
inch—instruments which have helped to make possible such 
wonderful precision ; 
—-scientific practices and methods in manufacture, which made 
possible a car of highest quality, at a price then far below pre- 
vailing figures for a comparable product: 

—the electrical system of starting—lighting— ignition ; 
—the thermal regulation of the water circulating system ; 

—the V-type, high speed, high-efficiency engine, the influence of 

which upon the industry has been almost immeasurable ? 
As a crowning achievement, one has but to observe their 
record both as to quantity and quality of Liberty aircraft motors. 
And to the Lelands is due a multitude of other things—in 
manufacturing practices and in motor car refinement—some 
seeming small in themselves perhaps, but almost limitless in 


Wilfred C. Leland 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. 
Lincoln Motor Co. 


their influence and incalculable in their value in making motor 
cars the wonderful mechanisms they are today. 


The Lelands have been favored by an additional advantage 
in that usually they have been afforded first opportunity to 
consider new devices developed by independent and unaffiliated 
genius. 


This because it was realized that the seal of Leland approval 
spelled success in motordom, and that generally. it .meant 
ultimate adoption by other good-car makers. 


Entering the industry practically at its inception, the Lelands 
soon became recognized as possessing two predominant traits : 
first, to achieve and to surpass—for the sheer satisfaction dc- 
rived from those accomplishments ; second, to strive unceas- 
ingly for the betterment of motor cars, in everything that 
betterment signifies—to make them more trustworthy, to 
make them more enduring, to make them a source of greater 
comfort, to provide greater conveniences, to make their care 
and their operation unirksome—in short, to make their posses- 
sion more desirable from every viewpoint. 


Is it not logical, therefore, that men recognized as foremost 
exponents of advanced ideas, will guard and preserve that 
enviable distinction ? 


In the light of past accomplishments, could anything be 
more logical than that the new Leland-built car will embody 
refinements naturally to be expected of men occupying posi- 
tions in the forefront of advancement—positions to which the 
serious-minded in the industry are wont to aspire? 


And in the light of past accomplishments, could anything 
be more logical than that the new Leland-built car will uphold 
Leland traditions : and that it will evidence, more impressively 
than ever before, Leland determination and Leland ability to 
achieve—and to surpass ? 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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